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JOHN HOLMES AT 
ANNAPOLIS 


CHAPTER I 
IN TURRET, TWO 


THE reverberating clangor of the General Alarm 
gongs aroused the brown-haired young sailor, 
who, his eyes half-shut in the azure glare of the 
tropic sun on the blue sea and rugged mountain 
skyline of Cuba, was drowsing in the shade cast 
by the Motor Sailer slung in her cradle on the 
superstructure of the U.S.S. Connecticut. 

Obedient to the insistent summons, he hur- 
ried toward his station in Number Two turret, 
the ‘high turret’ just aft of the bridge, whose 
three sixteen-inch guns poked their muzzles 
menacingly over the clean-cut bow of the big 
battleship. As he went, John Holmes saw the 
Captain and Navigator standing tense and alert 
on the bridge; saw fuzzy blobs of cotton, like 
forgotten white shaving lather, in the Captain’s 
ears; heard the Navigator’s voice raised, re- 
porting: ‘Coming on the range, sir!’ 

Swinging down through the square hatch in 
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the turret top, Holmes whispered, chuckling, to 
his buddy who operated the electrical rammer: 
‘The Old Man’s got cotton in his ears. Every 
one’s shouting to make him hear, but he cusses 
them just the same for not speaking up!’ 

‘Bet you he’ll hear these twelve gun salvos!’ 
grinned his chum. 

Swiftly Holmes was buckling on the portable 
telephone set, earmuffs and mouthpiece held in 
position by a harness with a flexible thirty-foot 
lead wire that gave him a chance to move 
about, avoiding collisions with the busy loading 
crew. 

‘Pipe down there!’ admonished Lieutenant 
Jenkins, Turret Officer, busily checking up the 
preparations. 

All appliances and apparatus were in place; 
the first shell for each gun lay fifteen feet below 
on the respective loading trays, while three 
cavernous maws gaped wide open to receive 
the deadly missiles. 

‘One Gun Crew ready! .. . Two Gun Crew 
ready! . . . Three Gun Crew ready!’ 

In quick succession each Gun Captain re- 
ported ready for action. They stood, naked to 
the waist, hairy brown hands alert on the tripping 
latch of their guns, ready to release the blast of 
compressed air that would slam shut the breech 
plug when the gun was loaded. 

‘Very well. Holmes, report Turret Two ready 
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for action,’ ordered Lieutenant Jenkins, taking 
his station on the elevated observation platform 
from which he overlooked directly Guns Number 
One and Two and could see the signal lights of 
Number Three. 

Behind Number Three stood the non-com- 
missioned Chief Turret Captain. Forty feet 
down, in the bowels of the ship, a Junior Division 
Officer directed the magazine crew at their work 
of launching shells up the smooth funnels of the 
ammunition hoists. In the turret booth over- 
head, another Junior Officer manned the range 
finder, shouting down information as to the 
location of the target. 

Holmes edged closer to Lieutenant Jenkins. 
Receiving and transmitting messages over his 
phone steadily, his eyes were yet free to watch 
with a fascination that daily drills had not 
diminished, the sixteen-hundred-pound shells 
whizz up the hoist to tumble with a metal- 
lic clang on the steel loading platform at his 
feet. Like jack-in-the-boxes, ‘powder monkeys’ 
bobbed up as the shell rumbled into the gun to 
throw silk-covered bags of powder into the load- 
ing tray where the rammer could shove them 
home behind the shell. 

‘Stand by!’ scratched a voice in his earphones. 

‘Control says “Stand by,” sir,’ relayed Holmes 
to the Lieutenant. 

“Tell them, “Aye, aye,’’’ answered the officer. 
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‘Turret Two, aye, aye!’ reported Holmes, 
sinking his chin to the mouthpiece on his chest. 

Tense and motionless the gun crews awaited 
the word. No sound but the ceaseless hum of the 
electric motors and the impatient ejaculations 
of ‘trainers’ and ‘gun pointers’ striving to adjust 
their delicate controls that keep the gun pointed 
directly at the target. 

“Commence firing!’ buzzed the far-away voice 
in the phone, and briskly Holmes repeated the 
command. 

Instantly the turret went to action, its three 
gun crews moving with the precision of one man, 
each movement perfectly timed, flawlessly exe- 
cuted. Number One Gun was directly in front 
of Holmes. He saw its long rammer flash out 
like a snake striking, push a sixteen-inch shell 
home in the bore, lick back out of. the way as 
four powder monkeys swung up heavy bags of 
powder, strike again, packing the bags behind 
the shell. Once more it drew back, while in the 
split second of its passage, the men ducked down, 
hoisted and swung more bags into place before 
the darting steel tongue returned for the thrust. 
Then the rammer slid back to strike no more, 
the breech plug on greased bearings swung accu- 
rately over from the side, shut with a hollow thud, 
rotated a third of a turn, and locked automati- 
cally. we 

Each Gun Captain, as his gun’s breech locked, 
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pushed a button which caused a red light to 
flash in front of Lieutenant Jenkins. 

‘Turret Two, ready!’ reported Holmes over 
the phone to the Control Room that is the brain 
of the ship. 

In the next five seconds of breathless waiting, 
the gun layers wrought feverishly to keep their 
telescope cross-wires fair on the target as the 
ship rolled to the heaving swells. 

Crash! The steel ship shuddered as though 
a giant had slapped her gray flanks. The gun 
recoiled on its mount, slipping back five feet, 
recovering itself almost as swiftly. A hiss of 
compressed air scouring the bore clear of gas and 
smoldering powder swept through the turret. 

‘Bore clear!’ yelled the Gun Captain, squint- 
ing down the rifled tube as the last wisps of 
smoke curled away. 

‘Load!’ commanded the Lieutenant. | 

‘Right on the nose!’ jubilated the Junior 
Officer from his vantage-point in the observing 
booth. ‘Hit on the first salvo. Let’s go!’ 

A porpoise-like shell arriving with a crash on 
the loading platform drowned the end of his 
sentence. 

Seven times the guns roared. Seven times the 
hungry monsters were fed with fresh shells. 

‘Fine work! Hang to it for three more salvos!’ 
prayed the Chief Fire Control over the phone; 
and Holmes repeated his words exultantly to the 
sweating, grimy crew. 
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Then some one’s hand passed over a dripping 
forehead wasted a fraction of a second in the 
grim race with the electric rammer; one powder 
bag, thrown up out of season, struck the with- 
drawing rammer, faltered on the edge of the tray, 
slipped over and fell on the shell platform be- 
neath, its silk case torn, black grains of the igni- 
tion charge mingling with the yellow of smoke- 
less powder. 

At the sight, Holmes remembered with horror 
the lessons learned on sunny days in class on 
deck: ‘Black powder explodes if struck sharply 
by a metallic object.’ And in five seconds, he 
knew, sixteen hundred pounds of blue steel was 
due to shoot up the hoist and land on the plat- 
form where the scattered grains lay thick. 

Lieutenant Jenkins was already heaving at 
a water-filled gun tub, and Holmes sprang to 
help him. Inch by inch they shoved it to the 
edge of their observation shelf, tilted it, poured 
the clear flood down, deluging the loose powder 
and broken bag. But the officer’s foot slipped; 
fighting for his balance, he plunged headlong 
after the tub. 

Fifteen feet his body writhed and twisted in 
the air, lit, head and shoulders foremost, on the 
steel platform. Beside his limp body yawned the 
mouth of the shell hoist. Holmes had grasped 
at the officer’s shirt, but it tore away in his fingers. 


Sickened, blanched, he watched the fall, saw 
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that Lieutenant Jenkins lay unconscious, visual- 
ized the imminent arrival of the shell that would 
crush his body to jelly. 

Telephone wires trailing behind like a diver’s 
air-lines, Holmes found himself leaping down, 
landing beside the inert form. In his ears roared 
the upward-rushing shell in the hoist. Knees 
to the floor, straddling the officer’s body, lifting 
under its shoulders with frenzied hands, Holmes 
wormed the dead weight forward; six inches... 
afoot...two...three... tothe zone of safety. 
Behind them the shell hurtled onto the space 
they had just quitted. Jarringly at the impact 
the platform vibrated and Holmes became con- 
scious of agonizing pain in the ankles he had 
wrenched in landing. 

Then, faintly through his forgotten earmuffs, 
he heard an insistent call: ‘Turret Two! Turret 
Two!’ 

‘Turret Two...broken powder bag,’ re- 
ported Holmes into the mouthpiece. *Water- 
flooded. No danger.’ 

His head seemed afloat on a sea of pain, but he 
clenched his hands and murmured to the Turret 
Captain, who was leaning over him, the adjura- 
tion of the Fire Control Chief: ‘Try to get those 
last two salvos off. We've a chance of making 
a world’s record!’ 

Storming, swearing, pleading, the Turret Cap- 
tain hurried the ‘stand-by Gunner’s Mate’ down 
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to the lieutenant and seaman, while he himself 
drove his crews through the last loadings and 
firings. Officer and seaman alike were mercifully 
unconscious, ignorant that the record was made, 
oblivious temporarily to their pain. 


Three weeks later, when the crew was as- 
sembled at Quarters, on the deck, the Captain 
stepped forward to address them. 

“Men and officers of the U.S.S. Connecticut, 
it gives me great pleasure to announce that at 
target practice fired three weeks ago, this ship 
broke all previous records.’ 

A spontaneous cheer broke forth, but he 
quieted it with upraised hand. 

‘You all know of the deeds of Lieutenant 
Jenkins and Seaman Second-Class Holmes on 
that day. The Department has taken notice of 
them as follows’: 


To Lieutenant Jenkins, a Navy Cross for heroism 
and leadership in time of great danger, and a com- 
mendation to be entered upon his record. 

To Seaman Second-Class Holmes, a Navy Cross, 
advancement to the rating of Seaman; and an ap- 
pointment to the U.S. Naval Academy, provided he 
can pass the mental examinations for entrance. 


As a roar of cheering, unrebuked, thundered 
out from the deck, Lieutenant Jenkins, standing 
on the superstructure gallery, turned to Holmes 
on crutches beside him, extending his hand. 
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‘Congratulations, Holmes, and let me thank 
you again for what you did for me. And I’d 
like to coach you and help you prepare for those 
Annapolis examinations, for I wish you all the 
luck in the world.’ 

Thanks to the friendly tutoring of Lieutenant 
Jenkins, John Holmes successfully passed the 
mental examinations for entrance to the Naval 
Academy, and in due time orders came for him 
to report to Annapolis for the physical examina- 
tions. These amounted, in his case, to no more 
than a formality, since he had already been certi- 
fied as being of sound physique before enlisting 
in the Navy. 

Therefore on the sunny July morning when he 
reached Baltimore and took his seat on the 
electric train of the Washington, Baltimore, and 
Annapolis Railway, John Holmes was aglow with 
happy anticipations. 

The W. B. & A. is often called, by midship- 
men reluctantly straggling back from all-too- 
short vacations, the ‘Weary, Belated, and An- 
noyed’; but had any one asked John Holmes the 
meaning of the initials, he would have been far 
more apt to translate them as ‘Wonderful, 
Beautiful, and Alluring.’ 

Across the aisle from John Holmes sat an 
erect old gentleman with neatly waxed gray 
mustache and a thin white scar puckering down 
his lean face from ear to Jaw. This passenger 
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looked with kindly interest at the lad in the blue 
sailor’s uniform, open at the bronzed throat, with 
the flat blue cap clinging somehow to the very 
last possible lock of brown hair, as only an old- 
timer in the Navy can wear a cap, and the canvas 
seabag beside him, the hold-all that is the sailor’s 
wardrobe trunk, on which was stenciled in neat 
black letters: ‘Holmes, John, Seaman First 
Class.’ 

The scarred face lighted with a pleasant smile 
as the keen gray eyes met those of the boy. 

‘You go to the Academy?’ the old man asked. 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered Holmes respectfully. 

‘How many is it that come up from the en- 
listed men this year?’ inquired the man, speaking 
with a pronounced foreign accent. 

‘The Captain said I was the only one who 
passed the examinations, sir. Not many of the 
boys care to do the studying for them,’ replied 
Holmes, flushing a little under his tan, afraid 
that his truthful answer might sound like a 
boast. 

The regulations of the Navy provide that en- 
listed seamen between the ages of sixteen and 
nineteen years may attempt the entrance exam- 
inations for Annapolis, on the recommendation 
of their superior officer, and such as pass are 
eligible for the coveted appointment to four 
years of training which will turn them out com- 
missioned officers. Annapolis examinations, how- 
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ever, are never easy, even for the boys whose 
means allow of thorough schooling and some- 
times a few weeks of intensive coaching; and for 
an enlisted man to prepare himself for them 
means long hours of solitary ‘plugging’ at his 
books while his mates are frolicking on shore 
leave or amusing themselves in forecastle leisure. 

‘Permit me to congratulate you, young sir, 
on the passing of the examinations,’ commented 
the Frenchman courteously. ‘Later, I le we 
will meet again. For now, au ’voir.’ : 

‘End of the line. All cha-a-ange!’ Baten the 
conductor. 

They had reached Annapolis, and, looking 
out, Holmes saw the narrow streets of old red- 
brick houses, houses that remembered the pass- 
ing of George Washington and John Paul Jones; 
while between their ranks, he caught glimpses ot 
the blue water of the Severn River. 

Clasping the knots of his canvas bag, Holes 
gave ‘gangway’ to the other passengers pouring 
from the car, and when he had finally hoisted 
his bulky baggage down the steps, the French- 
man was already at a distance, walking briskly 
with an easy swing from the hips and twirling 
a light cane. 

‘Don’t know the course very well hereabouts; 
reckon I had better hail one of those seagoing 
taxis,’ thought Holmes, and soon was rattling 
over the ancient cobblestones of Annapolis to 
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the imposing gate of the Naval Academy where 
a sentry stood guard. 

Only a glimpse Holmes had of acres of green 
sward, clipped smooth as velvet, of tall trees, 
the marble dome of the chapel, of a tapering 
white flagstaff from which fluttered the Stars and 
Stripes, of many handsome gray stone buildings 
dotted here and there. The taxi drew up before 
a magnificent flight of granite steps mounting in 
a sweep from broad terrace of yellow brick to the 
triple bronze doors of an imposing E-shaped 
building of granite. 

‘Bancroft Hall,’ announced the taxi-driver. 


CHAPTER II' 
REPORTING IN 


JoHN Hoimss felt like an ant with a crumb in 
tow as he carried his white seabag up the tre- 
mendous steps with the wings of Bancroft Hall 
curving protectingly on either side. Choosing 
the middle one of the battery of three bronze 
doors at the top, he stepped into a cool, spacious 
rotunda where a Marine orderly barred further 
progress until Holmes had stated his desire to 
speak with the Officer of the Deck. 

The officer was seated at desk littered with 
reports upon which he was working. He looked 
up with surprise at Holmes’s crisp report: 
“Holmes, J.; Seaman U.S.N.; reporting for duty 
as Midshipman, sir.’ 

Drilled to report himself to an officer invari- 
ably in this style ever since he entered the Navy, 
Holmes could not understand why the officer 
seemed surprised for an instant; he had no idea 
of the usual timid, awe-stricken manner of 
‘Plebes’ fresh from civilian life who mumbled, 
‘I say, can you tell me where I go?’ to the officer, 
or even sometimes arrived under the convoy of 
anxious mothers. 

The officer noted approvingly the clear ety 
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steady eyes, and well-set-up body of the boy 
who stood before him at rigid attention, right 
hand raised to salute, canvas seabag set beside 
him. 

‘Very well,’ answered the officer, returning the 
salute. ‘Have you had your physical examina- 
tion yet?’ 

‘No, sir.’ The brown right hand whipped off 
the flat cap, took from it an envelope, replaced 
the hat and offered the letter to the officer. 
‘But here are my orders, sir.” 

‘No, I don’t take that,’ replied the Lieutenant. 
“You present it to the Medical Board. What 
ship are you from, Holmes?’ 

“U.S.S. Connecticut, sir.’ :; 

“You have done well to make the rating of 
Seaman, First Class, at your age, Holmes,’ said 
the officer kindly. ‘I have been in the battle- 
ships myself, and I will be glad to give you “a 
steer’? now and then if you need any_ help. 
Orderly! Show Mr. Holmes to the Sick Bay. 
All right, Holmes, good luck to you!’ 

Shouldering his seabag, after saluting again, 
Holmes followed the Marine up three long wind- 
ing flights of stairs to the Sick Bay where a Chief 
Pharmacist’s Mate took his orders, and told him 
to go into the next room where he might strip 
and wait until his name was called. 

There were several other boys already stripped 
in the room which Holmes entered. He dropped 
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his seabag and began peeling off his blue jumper 
with a comprehensive grin in the direction of his 
future classmates. 

‘Hot, isn’t it?’ said Holmes in friendly fash- 
ion. “It doesn’t hurt my feelings a bit to get 
these heavy “blues” off!’ 

The nearest boy, a slight, good-looking, fair 
lad with a bored expression, turned, his eyebrows 
arching in surprise. Holmes, with a start of 
recognition, stretched out his hand. 

“Why, Walt! Hello! Never thought I’d run 
into you here!’ 

‘How-do, Jack,’ nodded the other shortly, a 
slight frown puckering his forehead. He turned 
on his heel, and it would have been hard to say 
whether by this action he deliberately evaded 
Holmes’s outstretched hand or merely was an- 
swering promptly the clerk who at this moment 
had opened the door at the farther end of the 
room, calling: ‘Abbott, Walter Biddle.’ 

‘Coming,’ answered Abbott, moving to the 
door, a white-skinned, soft-fleshed figure crowned 
by a pompadour of slick blond hair. 

As Holmes stared after him, a new voice spoke, 
replying to his original remark about the weather. 

‘It sure is hot,’ remarked this pleasant voice, 
‘but you look as if you were used to plenty of sun.’ 

Holmes turned to the speaker, who grinned 
and nodded towards Holmes’s deeply tanned 
arms and shoulders. 
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‘Winter cruise,’ explained John. ‘Four months 
in Cuba are guaranteed to give you the tan that 
won’t come off. My name’s Holmes of the U.S.S. 
Connecticut.’ 

‘I’m Bob Morgan from California,’ returned 
the other, shaking hands. ‘Glad to know you. 
This lummox here is Henry Slocum; we call him 
Arizona Hank. He’s all right when you know 
him, if he zs a few sizes too big!’ 

Slocum grinned bashfully and also shook hands 
with Holmes. His friend’s jesting description: 
was truthful, for he stood an inch over six feet 
for all his seventeen years, with two hundred 
pounds of sheer bone and muscle. Morgan, four 
inches shorter, compact and slender in build, was 
a good foil to the Arizona giant. 

Morgan looked towards the door through 
which Abbott had disappeared and back to 
Holmes with a twinkle in his brown eyes. 

‘Friend of yours?’ he asked. ‘Struck me as a 
bit upstage. He even high-hatted me when I 
addressed some humble words to his majesty 
before you came in.’ 

‘I heard him tell the officer he had been at 
Saint Philip’s for four years,’ growled Hank. 
‘That’s one of those swell private schools where 
they learn to “cut” the lower classes like us, I 
guess.’ 

‘I'll say Walter Biddle Abbott was their star 
pupil, then,’ bubbled the irrepressible Bob, as he 
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and Slocum, summoned together, marched off to 
the next room. 

Holmes, left alone, sat down on his seabag, 
marveling a little to find himself really here, 
arrived at last at the foot of the rainbow he had 
dreamed of for so long. He hailed originally from 
Nantucket, being the only son of an old seafaring 
family reduced in circumstances since the failure 
of the whaling business. Always he had longed 
to go to Annapolis, but his widowed mother could 
not afford to give him the requisite schooling. 
Their money had barely sufficed until John was 
sixteen. Then Mrs. Holmes was offered a posi- 
tion as house mother in a girls’ school in Cali- 
fornia, and though it meant that John could not 
be with her, he had insisted upon her taking it. 

‘It’s a wonderful chance for you to have a 
good living in a nice climate, Mother,’ he had 
said, ‘and it is time I was earning my own living 
anyway.’ 

Love of the sea, bred in him by his seafaring 
ancestry, drew him irresistibly, but, having too 
much ambition to ship before the mast on a 
fishing schooner from his home port, John had 
enlisted in the Navy, where he took good ad- 
vantage of the classes conducted for sailors by 
the officers. Then had come the accident in the 
turret of the U.S.S. Connecticut, and in conse- 
quence of his bravery, the long-coveted oppor- 
tunity to go to Annapolis. 
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He frowned to himself, sitting there swinging 
one bare foot against the cool canvas of his sea- 
bag, as he thought of Abbott, and wondered 
whether or not Abbott had really avoided shak- 
ing hands with him just now. Walter Abbott, 
too, came from Nantucket, his father being the 
Representative to Congress from that district, 
and one of the most prominent citizens. Some- 
how, even from the days when both were class- 
mates in the village grammar school, Abbott, 
from the big brick house, and Holmes, from the 
little white cottage in the back street, had al- 
ways been rivals in a way. Their first fight had 
come when they were ten years old; Abbott spied 
a bird’s nest, Holmes was the one who eventually 
shinnied up the tree to bring it down; Abbott 
claimed it, Holmes would not give it up, and they 
bloodied each other’s noses unscientifically but 
earnestly. Abbott, whose father bought him a 
gray flannel baseball suit, wanted to be captain 
of their scrub team; Holmes earned the money 
for a regular two-dollar League baseball by 
caddying on the summer golf course, and this 
contribution to the assets of the team won him 
the honor of the captaincy. And so it had gone 
until they were fourteen, when Abbott had been 
sent away to a preparatory school, after which 
the two boys met only in vacation seasons, when 
the quality of their relations was not improved 
by the fact that Holmes was invariably work- 
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ing, at caddying or helping down at the fish 
wharves in old clothes, while Abbott in silk shirts 
and linen knickerbockers ‘played around’ with 
the young people at the fashionable summer 
hotels. 

‘Holmes, John!’ called the voice from the next 
room. 

‘Here, sir!’ answered Holmes, coming out of 
his reverie with a jump. 

He entered the Examination Roce and stood 
at attention while his physical characteristics 
were tabulated. ‘Age, 18; Height, 5/10”; Weight, 
155; Eyes, blue; Hair, light brown; Complexion, 
fair but tanned; General appearance, good,’ 
chanted the clerk in a sing-song as he wrote these 
items down. The stethoscope, vision, and au- 
ditory tests were soon concluded satisfactorily, 
and, after putting on his sailor’s uniform again, . 
he was directed to the Superintendent’s Office 
on the first floor, to be sworn in. 

There, in front of a large flat desk where a 
grim-visaged Rear-Admiral was signing four 
warrants handed him by a Yeoman, Holmes 
found the other three candidates. They were 
looking with interest at the desk; the penholder 
was made of welded 30-calibre brass rifle car- 
tridges; the ink-well had been a four-inch shell 
nose cap, now inverted, emptied, and neatly 
mounted on a teak plaque; a sawed-off one- 
pounder shell case served as ash tray; and two 
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miniature anchors supported the match box. 
All in all, the ornaments of that desk seemed 
to whisper that their owner had seen service 
through many years, knew men, and knew the 
methods that would produce the kind of men 
the Navy needed from the raw young recruits 
who poured in each year to the Academy. 

The Superintendent blotted the last signature, 
picked up a Bible, and rose. 

“You, Walter Biddle Abbott, Robert Morgan, 
Henry Slocum, and John Holmes, are candi- 
dates for admission to the Naval Academy. 
Repeat after me this oath of Service.’ 

Seriously they repeated the solemn words 
pledging them to serve for eight years, unless 
sooner discharged, as officers in the United 
States Navy, to obey all lawful commands, and 
all regulations of the Navy. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ said the Superintendent, 
‘you have started on the career of a naval officer, 
and I charge each of you to remember the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges of such. 

‘The regulations say that an officer is always 
“on duty,’ and you should so conduct your- 
selves that you will never bring disgrace upon 
yourselves or the uniform. 

“We have a phrase, “‘an officer and a gentle- 
man.” I would have you always remember that 
you are not a gentleman merely because you are 
an officer, but because to live up to the responsi- 
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bility of being an officer, you must act as a 
gentleman. 

‘Finally, I charge you to hold your honor 
precious. Your word will never be questioned 
here, if given on honor; see to it, then, that you 
do not abuse nor violate this trust. 

‘I wish you all success and happiness in the 
career you have chosen. Good day!’ 

The master-at-arms (popularly called ‘Jimmy 
Legs’) now took the four embryo admirals in 
charge, piloting them back to the Officer of the 
Deck who assigned them to their rooms. Inas- 
much as Morgan and Slocum had already agreed 
privately to room together, Holmes discovered 
with dismay that he was booked to a year’s 
companionship with Abbott. 

Their room proved to be on the Second Deck, 
overlooking the Severn River. It was of generous 
size, divided halfway by a partition, giving each 
a modicum of privacy. The furniture consisted 
of two sets of plain study tables, plain wooden 
chairs, wardrobes, and white iron cots. 

Having deposited their baggage, the four 
recruits were next shepherded to the Midship- 
man’s Store in the basement of Bancroft Hall 
where they were supplied with the regulation 
Entrance Outfit. Back in their rooms again, 
all set to work marking the various articles of 
clothing with their names in indelible ink. It was 
a laborious, messy job to three of them, but 
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Holmes, who had often done it on board ship, 
made a neat and speedy task of it and then shifted 
into one of his new suits of ‘works,’ or white 
working uniform, which resembled in every 
detail his sailor’s uniform except for being of 
coarser material. 

He was still thinking, as he worked, of the 
queer fate that had brought him and Abbott to- 
gether again, and made them roommates, and 
had decided that it was up to him to forget his 
old dislike and start fresh. So, having finished, he 
put his head around the partition that divided 
the room partly, lengthwise. 

‘I’m all through,’ he said cheerily. ‘Want me 
to give you a hand?’ 

Abbott did not seem to need any assistance, 
however. He was lolling luxuriously on the nar- 
row cot overseeing a negro hall boy do the work. 

‘Thanks,’ he answered rather coldly. ‘I think 
the boy here can manage alone.’ 

‘But, say,’ blurted out Holmes, intending to 
give Abbott a friendly tip, ‘you'll get in trouble 
over that, I’m afraid. In the Navy, you know, 
when an officer gives an order he expects us to 
carry it out ourselves.’ 

‘Look here, Holmes,’ replied Abbott, his nose 
wrinkling faintly, ‘we might as well understand 
each other first as last. I can’t help rooming with 
you; but I don’t intend to have you snooping and 
prying into my personal affairs. What I do, or 
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don’t do, is none of your business. And if you go 
tattling about me, Ill make you sorry.’ 

‘I’m no tattle-tale,’ retorted Holmes sharply, 
‘but it will take more than you to make me 
ce sorry.” > 

Abbott’s pale eyes blazed. 

‘You big, blustering gob...’ he began. 

At that instant the clear notes of a bugle 
pealed out and the door of their room was sud- 
denly flung open. 


CHAPTER III 
THE BLACK DOG _ 


It was the Midshipman in Charge of Deck who 
stuck his head so unceremoniously inside the 
door. Both Holmes and Abbott tried to appear 
natural. 

‘Knock off your sky-larking,’ said the Midship- 
man good-naturedly. ‘Formation has sounded 
and you have just three minutes to get into ranks.’ 

“Where is this ‘“‘formation’’?’ drawled Abbott, 
who had recovered his poise. 

‘Oh, you are both new, aren’t you?’ remarked 
the Midshipman Officer. He hailed a tall, fair lad 
who was passing in the corridor. ‘Here, Hawley, 
take these greenhorns down to Formation, will 
you?’ 

Banging on each door, to warn all hands that 
Supper Formation was due, the Midshipman 
Officer went on down the corridor, and Abbott 
and Holmes, picking up their white hats, fol- 
lowed Hawley. 

The corridors were full of Midshipmen double- 
timing to their places in ranks. Hawley piloted 
his convoy rapidly onto the wide terrace of yellow 
brick in front of Bancroft Hall, where the bat- 
talion was forming in long double lines. Abbott 
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he turned over to ‘Slim’ Kelly who had already 
been at the Academy a month, but Holmes he 
took with him to the Fifth Section. Little Bob 
Morgan, from the front rank of the next section, 
turned his head to grin in friendly fashion at 
Holmes. 

‘Heads front, there, Morgan!’ yelled the Plebe 
Company Commander. 

Hawley, who was File Closer for the squad, 
stood one pace behind the rear rank. 

“Whenever Formation sounds,’ he whispered 
to Holmes, ‘look for me. I’m File Closer for your 
squad. Late Blast is just due to sound. Next 
time, don’t sail so close, because it means ten 
demerits if you are not in ranks before the single 
_ blast sounds. Always glad to wise you up on any- 
thing; I was here last year, so I know the ropes.’ 

The petty officers called the roll. At the com- 
mand, ‘Squads right and left, march!’ the bat- 
talion swung into columns of four and marched 
around Bancroft Hall, down a flight of broad 
steps, into the long, low-ceilinged Mess Hall 
under the seaward terrace. 

It was the largest room Holmes had ever seen, 
accommodating three thousand Midshipmen at 
tables holding twenty-two each. The luxury of 
it, after the bare deal tables and battered alu- 
minum mess kits of the battleship, impressed 
Holmes. Here the tables were covered with im- 
maculate white cloths, silverware laid out in 
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shining array, Filipino waiters in white duck uni- 
forms stood in readiness at each table. Between 
the windows, on the white walls, shone gilded 
trophies, footballs, baseballs, basketballs; each a 
souvenir of a game won from the Navy’s tradi- 
tional rival, West Point. 

The new Plebes marched to a section of tables 
in the middle of the hall, standing at attention 
behind their chairs until the command ‘Seats!’ 
was given by the Four-Striper, or Midshipman 
Commander of the battalion. Then a Babel of 
noise broke forth. Chairs scraped, silverware 
clattered on the heavy white china, and boyish 
voices hummed as the events of the day were 
talked over. 

Holmes found himself seated between Slocum 
and Morgan, and in the intervals of satisfying 
his hunger with the appetizing food deftly sup- 
plied by the Filipino ‘boys,’ the three exchanged 
their first impressions of life at the Academy. 

‘How do you like your quarters, Holmes?’ 
queried little Morgan, who seemed to do most of 
the talking for the pair. ‘Was your “wife”’ as 
upstage in her boodwar as down in the Supe’s 
office?’ 

“What do you mean, “wife’’?’ asked Holmes, 
not understanding. 

“Why, they call your roommate your wife 
down here,’ answered Morgan glibly. ‘Haven’t 
you got onto that yet?’ 
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‘Everything means something else here,’ con- 
tributed Slocum gloomily. ‘Seems like a man’s 
got to learn to mishandle the English language 
all over again to get himself understood!’ 

‘My “wife”? Hank is sort of slow, Holmes,’ 
grinned Bob, ‘but I’ve got a good start on the 
lingo. O.D. means Officer of the Day. Jimmy 
Legs is what they call the yard policemen. There 
aren’t any floors in this building; they call them 
all decks.’ 

Listening intently to Bob reeling off this new 
jargon, Holmes stirred his coffee absent-mindedly 
and left the spoon standing in the cup from force 
of habit. On the Connecticut the sailors had had 
no saucers to their aluminum mugs and the only 
way to keep track of a spoon was to anchor 
it securely in the sugar at the bottom of the 
mug. 

‘Man overboard!’ yelled Hawley at the head 
of their table. Bob had just been telling Holmes 
that Hawley was a ‘bilger,’ which meant a man 
turned back from the year before. 

All up and down the Mess Hall, the stentorian 
cry was passed from table to table: ‘Man over- 
board!’ 

Holmes looked around innocently to see what 
had happened; only to find hundreds of laughing 
eyes concentrated upon him. Morgan said softly: 

‘Get your spoon out of your cup. That’s what 
they are yelling about.’ 
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Blushing furiously, Holmes hastily plucked out 
the offending silver. At the next table he saw 
Abbott, his lip curled nastily, make some sneer- 
ing remark which drew a roar of laughter. Holmes 
realized bitterly that in his two years as a ‘gob’ 
he had drifted into forgetting the table manners 
about which his mother had been so particular in 
their own little home. Fo’castle manners on a 
battleship are rough and ready, and a man who 
was too finicky would soon earn his shipmates’ 
derision. 

The clang of a bell announced that the meal 
was finished, and the Midshipman Adjutant, amid 
a sudden silence, rose to publish the notices. 

‘Candidates for the baseball team report on 
Worden Field to-morrow at four P.M.,’ was the 
notice which interested Holmes most. 

After supper the Plebes were free to do as they 
pleased until ten o’clock. Holmes, dreading to 
run the gauntlet through the lighted corridors, 
since he sensitively imagined every one still to be 
remembering his breach of etiquette, wandered 
off toward the seawall. Strolling moodily alone 
in the twilight, he was surprised to hear a friendly 
salutation. 

‘Bon soir, M’sieur. *Ow goes ze naval life 
wiz you?’ 

It was the white-haired Frenchman of the 
scarred face whom he had met that morning on 
the electric train. 
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‘Fair enough,’ answered Holmes rather gloom- 
ily. 

“Coome, coome! Zat is no way tospik. You are 
not happy? Yet I saw you zis morning wiz a 
medal of honor on your breast. Tell me what is 
ze trouble and perhaps zis old white head of mine 
can feex it for you.’ 

The old Frenchman led Holmes to a bench and 
by sympathetic questioning soon had the whole 
story from him. 

‘It’s no use,’ wound up Holmes miserably. J 
haven’t the training to be a gentleman. They 
will never forget that I have come up from the 
ranks. I wish I had stayed on the Connecticut.’ 

‘Mon fils,’ said the old soldier gently, ‘you re- 
mind me of my own youth. Perhaps my story 
will teach you somesing. 

“Once I was impulsive, even as you. At nine- 
teen I was a student at ze Ecole Militaire, you 
would call it Wes’ Point. I quarreled wiz a man. 
In zose days we fought not wiz fists but wiz ze 
sword.’ i 

‘Duels?’ asked Holmes, deeply interested. 

‘Yes,’ the old soldier nodded sadly. ‘I fought 
ze duel; it was against ze law. I had ze misfortune 
to kill my antagonist. I must fly. To Africa I 
went, enlisting in ze Foreign Legion under a name 
not my own. I was as dead to my family, to my 
friends. 

‘I returned to France to fight in the World War, 
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but afterwards, when I would have settled again 
in my own country, the rashness of my youth was 
not yet expiated. The family of the man whom I 
had killed had not forgotten. They were power- 
ful in ze politics and I was forced to exile myself 
once more. Now, in my old age, I am still an 
exile, through the rashness of my youth. I teach 
ze broadsword to ze Midshipmen here, but my 
heart turns always wiz longing to France.’ 

‘That sure is hard luck, sir,’ said Holmes 
warmly. ‘It doesn’t seem fair that something 
like that could follow you all your life.’ 

‘Zat is why I tell you ze story,’ answered the 
old soldier. ‘My life is nearly finish now, but 
yours begins. Zis morning on ze train I look at 
you; I see ze face so honest, so earnest; I see ze 
medal of honor on your blouse. I say to myself 
zat zere must be in zis young man what you call 
ze good stuff.’ 

Holmes shuffled his feet in the gravel in embar- 
rassment at this, but the Frenchman went on ina 
serious tone. 

‘If you wish to make ze fight to become a good 
officer, I, for ze memory of my own mistake, will 
help you. I can teach you ze small things of 
courtesy zat make ze outside of ze gentleman. 
Ze inside, ze heart, I zink you have it already. 
You shall come to my rooms often for lessons in 
ze politeness.’ 

‘I'd be much obliged to you, sir,’ said Holmes. 
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“Yes, yes,’ continued the officer. ‘But now, 
from zis minute you must begin to learn one les- 
son. You must teach yourself self-control, ze 
guard of zat too hot temper. An officer should 
not be like ze little cur dog zat snap and snarl at 
every one; he should be ze powerful mastiff zat 
fights only in ze good cause. An officer must fight, 
yes. To protect ze weak, in defense of his country, 
for ze honor of his service; but not brawl in ze 
little personal quarrels.’ 

‘Yes, sir. I understand, and I will try,’ mum- 
bled Holmes, feeling ashamed at the recollection 
of how he had lost his temper at Abbott’s sneers. 

‘It will not be too easy,’ warned the old 
Frenchman kindly. ‘Sometimes, when sings go 
wrong, ze little Black Dog will come jump on 
your shoulder and all ze world will look dark 
while he is zere. Zat is ze time to come to me who 
am your friend; and after we talk, zat Black Dog 
will jump down very queek. Already, I sink he 
have run away for to-night, is it not so? Listen, 
ze bugle!’ 

Holmes sprang up, and awkwardly tried to 
express his thanks. 

‘Wait,’ said the old soldier. ‘ Now we will have 
ze first lesson in ze politesse. We will say good 
night as officers should say it.’ 

Throwing back his shoulders, he raised his 
right hand stiffly to his hat in salute. Holmes 
drew himself to attention and returned the salute. 
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‘Good night, sir; and thank you.’ 

Back in his room, undressing beside the narrow 
iron cot, Holmes found it easy to make good reso- 
lutions. He resolved that he would not cherish 
malice against his roommate. 

‘Good night, Abbott,’ he called over the parti- 
tion. 

There was no answer. Perhsod Abbott was 
asleep already. But just then, the Midshipman 
on duty on their deck, Hawley, the bilger, opened 
the door, turned out their lights, and said: 

‘Good night, Holmes. Good night, Abbott.’ 

‘And before Holmes could answer, he heard 
Abbott’s voice, clear and not in the least sleepy, 
reply, ‘Good night, Hawley.’ 

Holmes gritted his teeth savagely in the dark. 
He wished himself back in his familiar hammock 
between decks on the Connecticut; anywhere 
rather than shut up in this room with a room- 
mate who would not even answer a civil ‘good 
night.’ And yet it was only a few hours since he 
had happily taken the oath of service that bound 
him to four years at Annapolis! 


CHAPTER IV 
PLEBE SUMMER 


‘I can’t get ’em up! I can’t get ’em up! I can’t 
get ’em up in the mo-o-orning!’ caroled the cheer- 
ful bugle, echoing through the long corridors of 
Bancroft Hall at six-thirty a.m. Sleepy voices 
grumbled here and there and a sound of rushing 
waters proclaimed that under the showers in each 
pair of rooms, the Midshipmen were finding new 
vigor and ‘pep’ for the day. 

Holmes winced under the icy stream, but, in 
the glowing reaction produced by a vigorous rub- 
bing, hurried into his clothes with buoyant spirits 
and even called a friendly warning to his room- 
mate. “Better hurry. Formation’s about due to 
sound!’ 

There was no answer from Abbott, but, as the 
bugle call for Assembly rang out, the scuffling of 
hurrying feet on the linoleum of the corridor and 
a clattering down the stairs showed that most of 
the Plebes were ready, even eager, for breakfast. 

Holmes ran with the rest. Outdoors the world 
blazed with sunshine and early morning shadows 
lay long and black on the yellow brick terrace 
where white-jumpered figures were already form- 
ing ranks. He slipped into his place as the petty 
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officers began calling the roll. Like crackling 
musket fire, responses ran up and down the long 
lines; ‘Here! Here!’ as the lads responded to 
their names. A few stragglers, panting down the 
steps at full speed, slid to a stop in the filled ranks. 
One clear note blared, ‘Late Blast!’ 

But Abbott had not appeared. 

‘Attention to Orders!’ shouted the Midship- 
man Adjutant, standing out in front of the bri- 
gade, shoulders well back, a white paper held in 
his hands at arm’s length. The ‘pap sheet,’ or 
daily conduct report, was about to be read. 

‘Brown, H. W.; articles adrift at room inspec- 
tion. One demerit. 

‘Price, J. D.; soiled uniform. Ten demerits. 

‘Trout, M. M.; talking in ranks. Five de- 
merits.’ 

Mercilessly the sins of omission and commis- 
sion for each man on the preceding day were read 
out for all to hear. 

‘Squads right and left, march!’ 

_ Swinging into columns of fours the Midshipmen 

marched around the terrace to the Mess Hall. As 
they passed the door of the tower stairs, Abbott 
slipped quietly out and joined the File Closers, 
marching detached from the columns, unseen by 
the Officer of the Day. 

‘Look at his lordship sneaking in!’ hissed little 
,Morgan. 

Hawley, speaking like a ventriloquist, without 
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one betraying muscle of his face moving, said 
sharply: ‘Shut up! Only a “greaser”’ gives away 
his own classmates.’ 

Holmes overheard, and Hawley’s remark struck 
him as a new thought, a puzzling thought. The 
iron discipline of the big battleship had not taught 
him to conceal the delinquencies of others; in- 
stead the officers had dinned it into the sailors 
that failure to report work not done, or impro- 
perly done, might spell disaster for the whole 
crew; if inquiry was made, it went hard with the 
‘gob’ who did not answer truthfully about an- 
other, or confess manfully about himself. But 
here, Holmes saw, there was a different spirit; 
and, mindful of his resolution the night before to 
learn the new ways as quickly as possible, Holmes 
tucked this new idea carefully into his memory. 
Not to give away a fellow class man was ‘the 
dope’; very well, he must remember. 

Breakfast over, half an hour was allowed for 
cleaning up quarters, sweeping, making beds, and 
tidying the rooms. Then commenced the drills. 
From eight to nine-thirty at Infantry Drill, 
Holmes executed easily the maneuvers he had 
learned thoroughly at the Newport Training 
Station when he first enlisted in the Navy; and he 
could not resist grinning when Abbott, after three 
mistakes in ten minutes, was publicly sent to the 
‘Awkward Squad’ by Lieutenant Porter. 

*. There was a half-hour’s rest after Infantry 
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Drill, and then from ten to eleven-forty-five the 
Midshipmen tackled Seamanship. Again Holmes 
blessed his Navy training, for the Navy cutters 
they used were heavy and the oars long and dif- 
ficult to handle for a novice. Holmes was as- 
signed to setting stroke, beside the powerful 
Slocum, and they were able to bring their cutter 
in first in the race across the river which ended 
the drill. This feat had a double reward; as win- 
ners, they were exempted from helping to hoist in 
the ten cutters used in the drill, and also came 
in for favorable notice from the Lieutenant in 
charge, who, being an old crew man, was ever on 
the lookout for promising material for the racing 
shells. 

Once more they formed in ranks on the terrace 
and were marched off to lunch, after which they 
reported for rifle practice on the range across the 
Severn. 

Holmes, Morgan, and Slocum were together, 
with a score of other Plebes in the sailing launch 
which was towed by a steamer, also carrying a 
cargo of Middies. At the tiller of their launch sat 
Lieutenant-Commander Hugh Grey, favoring the 
new men with a discourse on the good old days at 
the Academy. Hugh Grey was his name on the 
official Navy Register, but from Portsmouth to 
Guam, in destroyer or battleship, he was always 
spoken of as ‘Huge Grey.’ He was said to be the 
fattest officer in the whole Navy, and his col- 
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leagues marveled whenever he scraped through 
another annual physical endurance test; but he 
had a high reputation as an instructor. Like 
most fat men, he was of a jolly disposition and 
loved to reminisce about his personal experiences. 

‘Now when I was a Midshipman,’ he began, 
settling himself luxuriously on the backboard of 
the launch, his pudgy hands on the tiller and a 
goodly portion of his anatomy overhanging the 
boiling wake of the launch, ‘when I was a Mid- 
shipman...’ 

(‘Gosh! they must have enrolled him as twins,’ 
whispered Bob irreverently.) 

*, .. we lived in barns and sheds .. . no palatial 
quarters like Bancroft Hall in those days. No, 
sir! Often as not we had to turn out in the middle 
of the night to lash each other into our hammocks 
to keep the winter gales from blowing us right out 
DieDeG.. ss. 

(‘Who do you suppose hog-tied the last man?’ 
interpolated Hank in Holmes’s ear.) 

‘That’s how we learned to throw a marline 
hitch or a running bowline,’ continued Com- 
mander Grey, ignorant of these sly asides. ‘And 
when we went to sea, we served on good old- 
fashioned sailing ships, regular frigates, you know, 
and learned to be real seamen. I suppose you 
young gentlemen know the definition of an able- 
bodied seaman? No? Well, it goes like this: 

**Every hair of my head is a rope yarn; every 
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finger, a fish-hook; I’m rocked in the cradle of the 
deep; I’m salt enough to keep forevers when I 
spits DL spititar <3 a 

As the Commander rolled out this definition 
with a hearty chuckle, the steamer rounded a 
spar buoy and he leaned hard on the tiller to 
swing the cutter after her. With a sharp crack 
the tiller broke off short! 

For one breathless second the amazed Midship- 
men saw two immense feet waving above their 
heads, and then a mighty splash announced that 
Huge Grey had gone overboard! Involuntarily 
the Plebes burst into roars of hysterical laughter. 

“He’s sp-sp-spitting salt now!’ giggled Bob 
Morgan. 

‘Rocked in the cradle of the deep for fair,’ 
crowed Hank. 

Holmes alone, due to his experience on the bat- 
tleship, kept his head. 

‘Man overboard!’ he yelled, standing up and 
waving frantically to the towing steamer, which 
promptly cast the cutter adrift and circled back 
to pick up the officer. 

Commander Grey had bobbed up at once, and, 
wallowing like a big porpoise, swam to the spar 
buoy with the intention of climbing up on it. It 
had not been designed, however, to buoy up his 
displacement; as fast as he clambered on, it 
turned bottom up and ducked him afresh. The 
steamer soon reached him and threw a line with 
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which he was hauled to the rail, where seven 
Plebes, weak from laughter, tugged to hoist him 
aboard. Then the cutter was made fast again 
and the steamer proceeded on her way to the 
shore, the Plebes disembarked, fell into line, and 
marched to the Rifle Range. 

The return trip in the boats was enlivened by 
much good-natured ‘joshing.’ 

“Hey, you native son,’ called some one to Mor- 
gan, who had made a very good score, ‘ what rela- 
tion are you to Deadeye Dick?’ 

‘Out where I come from,’ answered Morgan 
with his happy grin, ‘the babies cut their teeth on 
revolvers.’ 

“You must have practiced a lot,’ said Holmes 
to the likable little chap for whom he was fast 
beginning to feel a warm friendship. 

‘Oh, I was just lucky,’ answered Bob; ‘our 
ranch was big enough for me to blaze all over the 
place without doing any damage; and Dad gave 
me a gun when I was ten years old. It would bea 
disgrace if I couldn’t shoot straight, after the way 
he helped me.’ 

Holmes sat back, silent while the jests flew 
thick and fast about him; realizing afresh, as he 
so often had in his life, what he had missed in 
never having known the companionship of a 
father. 

Drills for the day were now over. Holmes 
changed quickly into baseball togs and ran out, 
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across the terrace, down the tree-shaded walks, 
to the Athletic Field. 

A tall, lithe, swarthy man, wearing a turtle- 
neck white sweater, was the center of a group of 
players. Holmes knew from hearsay that this 
must be Chief Bender, famous Indian player of 
the American League who was coaching Annapo- 
lis this year; and to him Holmes reported. 

‘What did you play? Who with?’ grunted the 
redskin, who did not look in the least red of skin, 
to Holmes’s disappointment, but instead might 
have been carved from mahogany, so weather- 
beaten and tanned was his face. 

‘Second base, sir. On the U.S.S. Connecticut 
team,’ answered Holmes, and was ordered forth- 
with to take his place on Number One Diamond. 
As he trotted off, he heard Chief Bender say to 
Lieutenant Porter who stood watching the prac- 
tice, ‘Navy ship teams sometimes turn out mighty 
good players.’ 

In the warming up that followed, Holmes 
proved himself to have a good throwing arm. 
Also he was fast on his feet, managing to be 
squarely in front of every ball hit in his direction; 
and if he failed to get his mitt clean on the ball, 
he at least blocked it and followed it up like a cat 
after a mouse. 

‘Good boy!’ grunted the Chief once, as Holmes 
tore into a hot grounder, retrieving it in spite of 
the wicked hop it took against his chest, and 
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nipping the runner by a fast peg to first. ‘He’ll 
do. Maybe Varsity. Can’t tell yet. At least he’s 
not afraid of the ball.’ 

All too soon, for Holmes, the practice was ended 
and the players sent at a dogtrot off to the sting- 
ing showers to shift into uniform for dinner. 

Dinner finished, Holmes determined to follow 
the old Frenchman’s advice given the night be- 
fore, to try to make friends instead of ‘flocking 
by himself.” He went into Memorial Hall, the 
recreation place for the Middies in leisure hours, 
seeking Bob Morgan and Hank Slocum. He 
found them sitting astride a couple of wooden 
chairs, arms crossed on the rounded backs, in a 
circle of Plebes most of whom Holmes had not 
yet met. The subject of Abbott’s sneaking into 
ranks late that morning was under discussion and 
Hawley was holding forth. 

‘Of course you fellows aren’t used to Academy 
ways yet,’ he was saying as Holmes sat down; 
‘but I was here last year, and J can put you wise. 
You want to cut out this crabbing or all the 
Upper Class men will be down on you when they 
come back from Leave. Reporting, or telling 
on a member of your own class, just isn’t done 
here.’ 

‘But why not?’ asked Bob in his lively man- 
ner. ‘Isn’t that compounding a felony? If you 
watch a man breaking a regulation and say no- 
thing, aren’t you conniving with him?’ 
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‘Aw, I c’n see the idea,’ began Hank slowly. 
‘A man’s got trouble enough looking after him- 
self in all these dumbfounded rules and regula- 
tions without riding herd on every one else at the 
same time.’ 

Holmes was interested; so interested that he 
forgot his shyness about speaking out before 
strangers. 

‘That isn’t what they used to say on the Con- 
necticut,’ he broke in. ‘The Quartermaster used 
to tell us that if we knew some work wasn’t done 
right, we might cause an accident by not report- 
ing it in time.’ 

‘Deah me!’ the cool ice-berg accents cut like 
the flick of a whip. ‘Since when have the ethics 
of the forecastle governed the officers of the Navy? 
Isn’t it time that you tried to forget that you 
were a common sailor, Mister Holmes?’ 

Holmes was on his feet in a flash, his face brick 
red. He knew, before he had turned, that Abbott 
must have come up behind him and overheard 
the conversation. There was a hush in the room, 
every face turned toward the two roommates. 
Then, with a crash, Bob Morgan’s chair went 
over on the floor and he and Hank stood beside 
Holmes, each grasping an arm. 

‘We're going out for a walk,’ announced Mor- 
gan cheerfully. ‘The air in here is too hot for 
me.’ 

Holmes tried to shake them off, but Slocum’s 
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big hand on his arm was like an iron band, and 
Bob’s voice running on in airy chatter seemed to 
clear away that red mist before his eyes. 

“Come on, old-timer,’ Bob was urging. ‘Don’t 
let that big cake of ice get your goat. Come on 
and cool off! See the beeyutiful stars! Ain’t they 
grand?’ 

And out under the vast, vaulted sky studded 
with yellow stars somehow it was peaceful and 
Abbott did not seem so important. Bob sensed 
that Holmes had calmed down. 

‘Run along, Hank!’ he said to his partner. 
“Three’s a crowd. Me and Jack here are going 
to study astronomy.’ 

Slocum grinned and drifted away while the 
other two wandered aimlessly along toward the 
wall, the same wall where Holmes had sat lest 
night with M. Despinard. Holmes felt ashamed 
as he remembered how he had promised last night 
to keep his temper under control, and yet here he 
was, ready to fight again at the first slur in 
Abbott’s contemptuous voice. They sat down, 
and after a minute Bob spoke. 

‘That roommate of yours sure does ride you for 
fair, old-timer. But you want to keep a check 
rein on your temper. He’s just playing to see you 
flare up, and every time you do it, you tickle him 
to death. Try giving him a dose of his own 
haughty silence! And say, don’t worry any about 
what he said. I’d a darn sight sooner be a regular 
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he-man sailor like you than a stuck-up la-de-dah 
like him. Lordy, what’s that ?’ 

He broke off abruptly. Both boys stiffened. 
Raucous, terror-stricken, somewhere out there in 
the darkness on their right, a voice was screaming. 

‘Help! Help! I’m drowning!’ 

‘It’s Hank!’ shouted Bob, jumping to his feet 
and running in the direction of the cries. 

The cries had ceased, but they were guided by 
a terrific splashing in the black water beyond the 
sea wall. 

In the old days on the battleship Holmes had 
often dived forty feet from the boat crane boom, 
and, even in the dark, the water had no terror for 
him. Stripping off his white jumper, trousers, and 
shoes, he raised his hands and stepping to the top 
of the wall, launched out in a dive purposely shal- 
low since he could not judge the depth. 

His face ploughed through thick, oozy mud! 
Pawing the stuff from his eyes he stood up in 
three feet of water and heard beside him the slow, 
sheepish drawl of Hank. 

**Sall a mistake! I thought I fell overboard, 
but the water in this here river seems to be mud!’ 

Bob expressed his relief at the comic turn the 
accident had taken by a little dance on the wall 
above. 

‘Hey, Hank!’ he yelled. ‘AIl the girls are tak- 
ing mud packs for their complexions, but when 
did you start?’ 
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Amid laughter from other Midshipmen, who, 
hearing the cries, had hurried to the rescue, the 
two ‘mudcats,’ as Bob christened them, were 
helped back over the wall and reached their 
quarters in time for a warm and much-needed 
cleansing shower before Taps sounded. 

Abbott came in while Holmes was in the 
shower, and his light was out before Holmes came 
out ready for bed. , © 


CHAPTER V 
BRACE UP, MISTER! 


Tue days of Plebe Summer slipped rapidly away 
in a routine of drills. Holmes saw little of his 
roommate, who had struck up a great friendship 
with Hawley, the bilger, and a group of kindred 
spirits, while Holmes himself spent his leisure 
hours usually in the hospitable quarters of Hank 
and Bob Morgan. Practically the only part of 
the day when Holmes and Abbott were brought 
in close contact had come to be the daily practice 
on the baseball diamond, but there the old rivalry 
of Nantucket days seemed to be as strong as ever. 
Abbott had played, of course, under good coach- 
ing at Saint Philip’s, but Holmes had also had 
plenty of practice with the team of the battleship. 
The captaincy of the Plebe team, which was to be 
settled after the big game with Saint John’s Mili- 
tary Academy, was admitted to lie between the 
two; and at every practice each put his whole 
soul into the effort to win the supremacy. 
Holmes had been placed temporarily at second 
base, and Abbott in left field, although he ex- 
plained earnestly to Coach Bender that at Saint 
Philip’s he had always played second. 

‘I’m watching you both,’ answered Chief 
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Bender. ‘After the game with the Saint Johnnies, 
I'll give the place to the man who shapes up 
best.’ 

On the day of the big game, Holmes was sur- 

prised to see the crowd of spectators that thronged 
the grandstand and bleachers of Wilson Field in 
front of the Marine Barracks; the townspeople of 
Annapolis were out in force to cheer for Saint 
John’s, and the Navy ranks were swelled by a 
number of Upper Class men returned early from 
their September Leave which would expire offi- 
cially the next morning. 
- Carroll, Plebe catcher, won the toss, and the 
Plebes took the field. During the preliminary 
warming up, when the new ball flashed around 
the infield like a white bird, Holmes felt nervous, 
but steadied down as the game began. 

The first Saint Johnnie up knocked an easy pop 
fly which Holmes caught without moving from 
his tracks. The next two batters retired via the 
strike-out route and the Plebes trooped into their 
dugout, scaling their gloves jubilantly toward 
Uncle Tom, the sixty-year-old colored bat boy 
who is a fixture at the Academy, with his short 
legs and long arms like a baboon, and grizzled 
nappy wool. Uncle Tom has seen forty Plebe 
classes come and go, and by tradition, when a run 
is badly needed, the player up at bat never for- 
gets to rub Uncle Tom’s wool for luck before he 
takes his bat in his hands. 
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Abbott led off, and drew a base on balls. 
Holmes, swinging two bats, walked to the plate, 
and, as he turned to throw aside the extra bat, 
caught a signal from Chief Bender to bunt the 
second ball. 

Craftily making a great pretense of being ready 
to slam the first ball, Holmes so completely fooled 
the pitcher that he threw a wide-breaking curve. 
‘Ball One,’ droned the umpire. 


On the next pitch, Abbott, on his toes at first, 
went down with the pitcher’s arm, while Holmes, — 


choking his bat, blocked the ball and sprinted 
for first. A groan went up from the Midshipmen 
bleachers. The bunt, instead of trickling along 
the ground, had looped lazily through the air 
straight for the pitcher’s glove, where it clung 
as though glued until the pitcher plucked it out 
and threw to first. It was the easiest kind of a 
double play; Abbott, with his runaway start, 
never had a chance to get back to first, and threw 
a mean look at Holmes as he came into the bench 


os 


disgustedly, where they watched the next batter 


die on an easy grounder to the shortstop. 


The first inning was a sample of the next eight. | 


The only variety occurred when a Saint John 
error put a Plebe on first base, and Abbott, com- 
ing up with fire in his eye, poled a home run over 
the left fielder’s head; but the two runs thus 
acquired for Navy were matched by two for Saint 


John’s, earned by three clean hits and an error by 
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the Plebe third baseman. Even the lucky seventh 
saw no change. 

Holmes had pulled up most of the grass around 
second base in his rage at himself for his inability 
to hit the Saint John pitcher. Three times he had 
faced him with the willow in his hands, but the 
best he could do was to fly feebly to the infield 
and his worst had been to strike out ignomini- 
ously at the end of the seventh, leaving Carroll 
marooned on second base. Carroll, sportsman- 
like catcher, slapped him forgivingly on the 
shoulder, saying, ‘Never mind, old man; you'll 
find him next time’; but Holmes could not for- 
give himself. 

The end of the ninth found the score still two 
and two, the stands hoarsely imploring their 
teams to ‘break that tie!’ The tension was be- 
ginning to tell. The first batter up for Saint 
John’s in the tenth drew a base on balls; Plebe 
Smith had evidently pitched himself out, and 
Coach Bender sent in Kelly, southpaw substitute. 

The red-headed Saint Johnnie at bat at once 
cracked a hot grounder straight out between first 
and second. With a desperate lunge, Holmes 
trapped it with his gloved hand, spun around, 
meaning to throw to second, and to his horror, 
saw the ball sail over the shortstop’s head. Fast 
work by Abbott held the runners on second and 
third. Kelly, the pitcher, motioned his infield to 
close in, put everything he had on the ball, and 
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struck out the next two men amid wild cheering 
from the Midshipmen stands. Then, erratic like 
most southpaws, Kelly made the mistake of put- 
ting too much stuff on the ball. Three wide curves 
swept outside the plate; the Saint Johnnie, con- 
fident of drawing a free ticket to first, would not 
even offer to strike at the next two pitches. With 
the count three and two, Kelly foolishly ‘grooved’ 
one, and the batter hit out a grass-cutter toward 
Holmes. Anxious to redeem his late error, Holmes 
nervously fumbled it, and though he recovered 
it in time to hold the runners on first and third, 
another run had been brought in for Saint John’s, 
leaving the score three to two. 

Over his shoulder Kelly flashed a heartening 
grin at Holmes, calling out, ‘who wants this bat- 
ter?’ The infield tightened up and waited grimly. 

‘Strike One! Ball One! Ball Two!’ announced 
the umpire. 

Then a sounding Crack! as the batter, swinging 
a fraction too late at a fast straight ball, put up a 
high foul which Carroll, throwing mask and cap 
to the four winds, circled under and held 
triumphantly. 

Three out, but Saint John one run to the good! 
Pandemonium reigned in the stands, the Annapo- 
litans roaring their delight, and the Midshipmen 
ry begging Navy to put on a last-ditch 
rally. 

Abbott led off, under orders from Chief Bender, 
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laying downaneat bunt on the first balland beating 
it out to first. Holmes was next on the batting 
list, but, after his poor showing that afternoon, he 
fully expected the coach to replace him by a pinch 
hitter. To his surprise, Bender beckoned him 
over. 

‘The first pitch I think will be an outcurve,’ he 
whispered. ‘Get a good toe hold and crack it, 
Holmes. You can do it.’ 

Cheered by the coach’s words, Holmes faced 
the pitcher with renewed confidence and deter- 
mination. He set himself as the pitcher wound 
up, and started a swing with all the driving power 
of back and arms, aiming a little below the path 
of the ball. Bender’s guess had been accurate; 
the ‘old apple’ broke out and down, meeting the 
bat squarely six inches from the tip. 

Off tore Holmes for first, the sideline coach 
waved him on and he headed for second. Out of 
the corner of his eyes he saw the Saint John 
center fielder running for dear life with the ball 
bounding ahead of him. The third base coach 
beckoned and Holmes raced on, saw the signal to 
hit the dirt, threw himself out.and sideways, 
reaching the bag with one foot in a beautiful hook 
slide. The third baseman, with the relayed ball, 
dove into the cloud of dust that hid Holmes, but 
‘Safe!’ came the call of the umpire who hovered 
over the two. 

Abbott had crossed the home plate standing 
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up, on Holmes’s triple, thus tying the score. With 
score even, a man on third, and none out, Navy’s 
prospects looked bright, indeed, and the stands 
cheered joyously. 

Holmes got his breath on third while the batter 
let the next two balls go by. Then, in obedience 
to the coach’s signal, he took a long lead, and, as 
the pitcher’s arm went forward, dashed for the 
plate. He was halfway down when the batter hit 
the ball, and though the Saint John shortstop 
made a clean stop and fielded fast, before the ball 
reached the catcher’s mitt, Holmes slid over the 
plate, bringing in the winning run. 

A First Class man, hastily demanding Holes 8 
name of the nearest Plebe, jumped out in front of 
the bleachers and led the jubilant Midshipmen in 
a long navy cheer: 


ashes 
bash | 
tab 
eae 


Naveat N weet Navas! Navee! 
Holmes! Holmes! Holmes! 


Team mates thumped Holmes heartily as they 
trooped off to the showers, and at the meeting 
later, Holmes was unanimously chosen captain 
of the Plebe team. Bob was exuberant in his 
congratulations, and Hank drawled out: ‘You 
sure slapped your branding iron on that game in 
the nick of time, Johnny; looked as though the 
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Saint Johnnies had us roped and tied for a while.’ 
But Abbott spent the evening in Hawley’s 

room, and made no mention of the game nor the 

captaincy when he returned just before Taps. 


The next morning, October first, on his way 
back from breakfast, Holmes noted many strange 
faces in the corridors, scores of tall lads who wore 
the familiar blue uniform, but had the further 
addition of stripes of gold braid on the cuff. These 
were the Upper Class men, straggling back from 
their vacation, or ‘Leave,’ as it is termed at 
Annapolis. 

The first whom he passed stopped him with a 
brisk hail. 

‘Brace up there, Mister!’ 

With much joy the Upper Class man soon 
taught Holmes that this command meant that 
he was to assume an exaggerated military pos- 
ture, head up, chin in, shoulders back, chest out, 
stomach drawn in, hands flat along the seams of 
his trousers. It was torture at first to hold this 
position for long, yet the slightest slackening in 
his carriage while in the corridors, from hence- 
forth, would draw down upon his head the wrath 
of any passing Upper Class man. 

As the day wore on and the main body of 
Midshipmen checked in from Leave, Holmes, 
and Abbott as well, learned that even in their 
rooms they had no peace. Promptly, on hearing 
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their door open, they were expected to leap to 
their feet, face the nearest wall, and ‘Brace up’ 
while they answered all questions, never forget- 
ting the required ‘sir’ at the end of every answer. 
They quickly discovered that to reply ‘I don’t 
know, sir,’ was an unforgivable crime; no matter 
how deep, trivial, or unanswerable the question 
might be, an ignorant, or a pert, answer brought 
swift punishment in the form of physical exer- 
cises such as knee stoops, leaning rests, standing 
on the head, or sitting on infinity — which meant 
assuming a sitting position on the empty air and 
holding it until released by command. 

Punishment in these forms was known as 
‘putting a Plebe through’ and was guaranteed to 
reduce the most obstinate or obstreperous man 
to terms in a very short while. However, Holmes 
noticed that no Upper Class man ever laid hands 
upon a Plebe, and that the questions asked of 
them never referred to personal matters such 
as family, politics, or religion. No Midshipman 
escapes ‘running,’ as this unofficial discipline is 
called, and none was ever successful in refusing 
to submit to it, for the sentiment of the Academy 
recognizes it as valuable training in teaching the 
Plebes that unquestioning obedience to orders 
which is so necessary in any military organiza- 
lion. 

Abbott chafed visibly under the humiliations, 
however, and as a result received much more at- 
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tention at the hands of the Upper Class men 
than Holmes. The first question asked, after 
ascertaining a Plebe’s name, was usually: ‘What 
sport are you out for?’ and the Upper Class men, 
recognizing Holmes as ‘the Plebe who won the 
game with Saint John’s,’ let him off lightly, 
which did not tend to soften Abbott’s ever- 
growing dislike of his roommate. 

At the table the ‘running’ flourished. Plebes 
were rigorously drilled in table manners. ‘Man 
overboard’ was heard when some one left his 
spoon standing in his cup, while ‘Boat your oars, 
Mister!’ was the stern rebuke addressed to the 
luckless Plebe who trailed his knife and fork from 
plate to tablecloth. 

In addition to lessons in etiquette, the Plebes 
were expected to furnish entertainment to the 
Upper Class men. Holmes, for instance, was de- 
tailed to report at supper each night, ‘One more 
day shot in the fatal spot, sir!’ to which Abbott 
was required to ejaculate solemnly, ‘Thank God 
for that, sir.’ Slocum then had to pipe up, 
‘Sixty Days to the Game, sir’ (or whatever the 
number of days to the Army-Navy Game). 
Morgan’s assignment was to learn by heart the 
football schedules of all the leading colleges and 
recite them without a mistake whenever called 
upon. . 

The routine of the Academic year was soon in 
full swing. Four one-hour periods of lessons in 
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the morning and two in the afternoon, alternat- 
ing study with recitation. Then an hour and 
a half of drill, an hour and three quarters of 
recreation, and after supper a ideas ts study 
period. 

Holmes found the work exacting but ie too 
difficult, and by conscientious study was able to 
make fairly good marks. Abbott, thanks to his 
prep school education, made brilliant records 
with no apparent effort and had much leisure 
time on his hands, which he usually spent loafing 
with Hawley, the bilger, and several others of 
kindred tastes. 

The fall football practice commenced, and 
Holmes, reporting for work, found himself on 
the first squad as a substitute end, and even 
played in a couple of early games, after Navy 
had rolled up a safe lead. He did not particu- 
larly distinguish himself, but earned the coach’s 
regard as a hard-working, dependable player 
who obeyed orders and was not daunted by 
minor injuries. 

Then, one day on his return from a recitation, 
he was summoned by the Midshipman 3 in Charge 
of the Deck. 

‘Holmes,’ he said, ‘the Division Officer put 
you on the report this morning for evidences of 
smoking. That means 25 demerits and being on 
the Third Conduct Grade for a month.’ 

‘Sir,’ protested Holmes, ‘there must be some 
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mistake. I haven’t smoked since I entered the 
Academy.’ 

The Midshipman Officer, who was a football 
player himself, was sympathetic enough to give 
the accused an explanation. 

‘Look here, Holmes, the Lieutenant saw loose 
grains of tobacco around your waste-basket as 
though you had rolled a cigarette there. I was 
with him and saw them myself. Now it doesn’t 
get you a thing to try to bluff out of it; you 
aren’t a kid in school any more; you're in the 
Navy now.’ 

He walked on down the corridor, and Holmes 
went into his room thinking hard. He had told 
the truth, but had not been believed. It flashed 
through his mind that when he left for recitation 
that morning, Abbott had lingered behind in 
their room. Then he remembered his newly 
learned code that forbade clearing himself by 
casting the blame on a fellow class man. 

Perhaps Abbott would come forward volun- 
tarily to clear him, he thought, as he set about 
shifting into his full dress uniform, for he was 
dining with M. Despinard that evening. As he 
was buttoning the last of the double row of gold- 
eagle buttons, he suddenly realized that if he 
was on Third Conduct Grade, he could not leave 
the Academy grounds. 

He had just time to slip downstairs to the 
telephone to leave a message with the old French- 
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man’s servant that he could not keep the engage- 
ment before the bugle call sounded for Forma- 
tion. 

Amid the din of two thousand Midshipmen 
eating heartily and merrily, Holmes was silent, 
his food untouched. The Black Dog sat on his 
shoulder once more. , 

M. Despinard, perplexed at the message 
brought by his colored servant that Holmes 
would not be able to come out for dinner with 
him, put on his hat and old-fashioned military 
cape and went around to the residence of Ad- 
miral Benham, Commandant of Midshipmen, 
a large yellow brick house at the head of Officers’ 
Row in the Yard. 

The Admiral and Mrs. Benham were dining 
alone and the Frenchman, old and beloved 
friend, was shown into the dining-room. Mrs. 
Benham directed the servant to bring coffee 
for M. Despinard, and the Admiral, welcom- 
ing him warmly, pressed a long black cigar on 
him. 

‘Non, non,’ the Frenchman waved away the 
cigar impatiently. ‘Monsieur l’Amiral, some- 
thing ees wrong. I come to find out for why you 
have make the arrest on my young friend, 
Holmes.’ 

The Admiral frowned slightly. It was against 
his policy to interfere with the routine discipline 
of the officers on duty at the Academy, and yet 
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he was always willing to do anything in his 
power for the old Frenchman. 

‘I haven’t heard about the matter,’ he said, 
‘but I will call the divisional oie over and see 
what it is.’ 

While they waited for the officer to come 
across the Yard from Bancroft Hall to the 
Admiral’s house, M. Despinard sketched swiftly 
his acquaintance with Holmes and his interest 
in the lad. 

“He ees different from the others. He has 
more the hard row to hoe, as you say. First he 
was blue-jacket; now he would be officer. I my- 
self am teaching to him the little things of poli- 
tesse, to give him the polish, and I assure you, 
mon ami, in that boy is the foundation for a fine 
man. I do not understan’ how now he can be 
under the arrest.’ 

At this moment two officers arrived; Captain 
Irwin, a typical, bluff, hearty sea-dog, and 
Lieutenant Porter. 

‘My records show, sir,’ said Captain Irwin 
in answer to the Admiral’s questions, ‘that 
Holmes was reported by Lieutenant Porter on 
inspection for evidences of smoking, loose grains 
of tobacco being found around his waste-paper 
basket. Of course I put him on the Third Con- 
duct Grade.’ 

The Admiral turned to Lieutenant Porter. 

“I was surprised, sir,’ admitted the Lieutenant, 
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‘when I found the evidence, for Holmes strikes 
me as a very decent chap. I know he is keen 
about athletics, and being on the squad, I could 
hardly believe that he had broken training.’ 

‘We'll have him over and see what he says,’ 
decided the Admiral. 

To Holmes, when he had answered the sum- 
mons and followed the Marine Orderly into the 
Superintendent’s house, the room had the aspect 
of a court-martial. The Admiral sat at the head 
of the table, now cleared and bare as a judge’s 
bench. On his right was Captain Irwin, grim- 
lipped and obviously nettled at this inquiry 
into his orders. M. Despinard, like an eager 
counsel for the defendant, was whispering in the 
Admiral’s ear, while Lieutenant Porter sat 
quietly as befitted the junior officer present. 
Holmes advanced into the room, saluted, and 
came to attention. 

‘Mr. Holmes,’ said the Admiral, looking at 
him keenly under his tufted gray eyebrows, 
‘do you remember what I said when I swore you 
into the Service?’ 

“Yes, sir; you said to tell the truth always 
because we would be trusted.’ 

‘Very good,’ nodded the Admiral. ‘Now, on 
your honor, Mr. Holmes, what do you know 
about the tobacco found in your room this 
morning?’ 

‘On my honor, sir, I know nothing about it,’ 
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answered John, his eyes looking straight into the 
Admiral’s. ‘I have not smoked, nor even had 
tobacco in my possession since I entered the 
Academy.’ 

‘Very well, your statement is accepted. Cap- 
tain Irwin, you may remove the report entered 
against Mr. Holmes and release him from Third 
Conduct Grade. That is all, Mr. Holmes.’ 

John saluted and left the room, The Marine 
Orderly waiting in the hall opened the front door 
for him and he went down the steps. As he 
started along the path to Bancroft Hall, he 
heard his name called. 

‘Oh, Holmes! Wait a minute!’ said Lieu- 
tenant Porter’s friendly voice as the tall officer 
fell into step beside him. ‘Look here, if you were 
not guilty, why under the sun didn’t you put in 
a statement when you were first reported? Si- 
lence is generally taken as an admission of guilt, 
you know.’ 

Holmes found it difficult to answer. In spite 
of the officer’s informal speech, John could not 
forget that he was one of those in authority, and 
he was afraid a reply would have the air of 
implicating Abbott or Hawley, whom he sus- 
pected of having rolled the cigarette in his room. 
Lieutenant Porter uttered an impatient little 
grunt. 

‘I suppose you are filled chock full of that old 
idea of not betraying a classmate,’ he said. ‘But 
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you want to remember, Holmes, that the good 
of the Service comes before partisan loyalty, 
BNO en 

They had arrived at the steps of Bancroft 
Hall, and his sentence was interrupted by the 
first notes of the bugle sounding Retreat to 
Rooms. Holmes, making a quick salute, had to 
run to be in his room on time. 

As he undressed he wondered what the Lieu- 
tenant had been about to say, in what way the 
good of the Service came into this affair. 

‘Say, Abbott...’ he called softly. 

There was no answer from the other side of 
the half-partition, though his roommate was 
making ready for bed, too. Holmes shrugged his 
shoulders and let it go. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE GAME 


A wHISPER had come down to Annapolis that 
fall from the Hudson River that West Point was 
developing a ‘miracle team,’ a team such as 
comes once in a lifetime. Army, this year, had 
several star players, formerly at other colleges, 
who, ineligible for the Naval Academy, could 
still enter West Point, which has an age-qualifica- 
tion two years older than the Naval Academy. 
Dopesters favored the Army heavily, but the 
Midshipmen’s mass meetings voiced no hint of 
fear of defeat, and old Billy, the long-haired 
goat who is the Navy’s official mascot, received 
his annual appropriation from Congress for a 
new blanket of Navy-blue felt with gold letter- 
ing, and tossed his horns defiantly. 

To keep his place on the squad it was necessary 
for Holmes to ‘keep Sat.,’ which is Annapolis 
slang for having a satisfactory grade in his 
studies. His eyes were heavy evenings after the 
grueling work on the gridiron, his whole body 
bruised and sore; but he plugged away at his 
books, making fairly good marks in English and 
*“Dago’ (foreign languages), while at Mathe- 
matics he attained the ‘savvy section,’ which 
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meant that he was among the first ten each 
month. 

Abbott, although he stood high in all subjects, 
seemed to have unlimited time on his hands, 
which he generally spent in figuring a new 
scheme for ‘catching a smoke’ surreptitiously, 
or in visiting Hawley, whose room four doors 
down the corridor was a Mecca for the ‘radiator 
hounds’ or ‘Mexican athletes.’ Bob Morgan 
defined these names for Holmes’s benefit. ‘Radi- 
ator hounds are the chaps who sit by the window 
warming their “dogs” on the radiators,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘and Mexican athletes, of course, are 
the ones who get their exercise “throwing the 
bull.”’’ 

‘Running’ had practically ceased as far as 
Holmes was concerned, for it is unwritten law 
at the Academy that a Plebe on a big team squad 
in any sport shall not be distracted. Abbott, on 
the other hand, by his supercilious air, had 
brought on himself the concentrated attention 
of all the Upper Class men, who saw to it that 
he was put through a course of sprouts that if it 
did not root out his arrogance, at least taught him 
to conceal it. Among the penances inflicted on 
him were the tasks of winding chronometers 
regularly, turning the leaves of calendar pads in 
several rooms daily, and acting as Time Orderly 
for the First Class men of his company, which 
required him to knock at their doors five minutes 
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before each bugle call. These petty duties kept 
Abbott trotting from Reveille until Taps. It 
enraged him to see that Holmes was exempted, 
and his mean spirit led him to let out on his 
roommate the irritation he dared not show to- 
ward the Upper Class men. 

Consequently Holmes looked forward eagerly 
to his Sunday afternoon visits to M. Despinard, 
when he could escape from Abbott’s disagreeable 
presence. The old soldier’s rooms, in an old 
brick house in one of Annapolis’s crooked streets, 
were as bare and clean as a barracks. The only 
ornaments on the wall were the slender dueling 
sword, draped with the French tricolor, and the 
bright saber with which the Frenchman demon- 
strated thrusts and cuts in swordsmanship drill 
at the Academy. Always he had some ginger ale 
and little cakes for refreshment, and in this at- 
mosphere of kindness and hospitality Holmes 
found it easy to unburden himself of his pro- 
blems or to ask questions of etiquette which he 
would have been ashamed to ask of his class- 
mates for fear of displaying his ignorance. 

Thanksgiving meant no feasting for Holmes 
and the other members of the football training 
table, for THe GAME was scheduled two days 
later, the annual gridiron battle between Army 
and Navy, to be played this year in the great 
U.P. Stadium at Philadelphia. 

At one-thirty in the afternoon of the Saturday 
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on which the game was to be played, Holmes, 
standing at the window of the dressing-room 
that overlooked the field, could see that one side 
of the great white stadium was colored gray by 
the uniforms of the Kaydets who had marched 
to their seats already. A roar of applause shook 
the stands and the section reserved for Navy 
supporters blossomed with thousands of blue- 
and-gold pennants as a blare of music announced 
the appearance of the Navy band, resplendent 
in brilliant scarlet, leading the battalion of Mid- 
shipmen in their long blue greatcoats. 

The blue mass swung into sections, thin double 
lines reaching halfway across the gridiron. Sail- 
ors though they were, the Middies outdid the 
West Pointers in beauty of alignment on the 
march. The blue lines, straight as though drawn 
with a ruler, moved down the field to the strains 
of ‘Anchors Aweigh,’ Navy’s own marching tune; 
they flowed over the ground as smoothly as a 
great blue roller of their own beloved sea. Under 
the shadow of the goal posts the sections swung 
left into close column four deep and double- 
timed up the stands, each man finding his ap- 
pointed seat, learned from patient hours of re- 
hearsing in drill. As the last section crowded into 
the stands a Midshipman in blue sweater with 
the yellow ‘N,’ megaphone in hand, danced out 
in front of the stands and led the cheer for their 
opponents. 
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Navee! Navee! Navee! Navee! © 
INEGI CN CIN 
Fs WAP: Nd OD ee WMI 


VEeOv tear Vian chs 
aie te oe Oe NY 
Navee! 


Army! Army! Army! | 


Across the huge bowl a Kaydet leaped in front 
of the Army section to lead the answering cheer 
for Navy. This was acknowledged by a surprise 
stunt that brought a burst of hand-clapping from 
all over the stadium. Certain Midshipmen, long 
told off and drilled, had been quietly buttoning 
white covers over their blue caps. Now, at their 
cheer leader’s signal, they simultaneously donned 
the caps, and, as if by magic, a great white ‘N’ 
was etched against the blue background of the 
Midshipmen section. 

In the dressing-room, Commander Waltham, 
a hero full-back of the Navy team twenty years 
before, called the squad together for his last talk. 

‘Army has a wonderful team, men,’ he said 
crisply. ‘Every one expects to see us beaten to- 
day. You have all got to play better football 
than you know how... but, remember, win or 
lose, you must play the game all the time, give 
everything you’ve got. Make the Navy proud of 
you. Let’s go!’ 

Holmes trotted out on the field with the team, 
but, with the other substitutes, stopped at the 
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Navy bench, wrapping himself in a blanket and 
crouching on the sidelines, while the team ran 
through a few practice formations and exchanged 
practice punts. 

The officials and the two rival captains con- 
ferred in the center of the field. A silver coin 
flashed up in the sunshine, and the two teams 
lined up in their positions. Above Holmes, tier 
on tier of Midshipmen were keeping up a constant 
roar, like surf beating on a rocky shore, but the 
cheer leader, with upraised arms, produced a sud- 
den hush. 

A shrill whistle. The dull thud of the kick-off. 
Speeding figures followed the ball that floated 
lazily down the field above their heads. Black 
jerseys with gray stockings awaited the onslaught 
of the blue-and-gold. Here a figure went down 
before the interference; there a man slipped past 
his would-be tackler. An Army man, nationally 
known for his previous play on a Western college 
team, caught the ball and carried it to the thirty- 
five-yard line before laid low by a desperate Navy 
guard. 

A quick line-up, a pass from center, and an 
Army back knifed through for five yards between 
tackle and end. Again they did it on the same 
side and Army had a first down. 

The Army interference seemed welded into 
one armor-clad tank against which the Navy’s 
wave dashed in vain. Gain after gain off either 
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tackle was piled up. Then on Navy’s thirty- 
yard line, the Army half-back fumbled. Navy’s 
center, playing a roving game, was quick to fall 
on the ball, and the first thrust for the Navy goal 
was stayed. 

With the ball in her possession, Navy tried her 
luck against the Army line, but two plunges 
failed to gain, and an end run lost three yards. 
The West Pointers, with their advantage of two 
years in age, outweighed the Navy all along the 
line. The blue full-back dropped back to kick, 
but ‘crossed’ the opponents by hurling a forward 
pass twenty yards to his left end, who ran five 
yards farther before a black jersey crashed him 
to the turf. 

Again Navy tried a forward pass, only to 
have it intercepted by the tall Army half-back. 
Once more Army took up their resistless march 
down the field. Short thrusts off tackle carried 
the ball into Navy territory again; at each play 
Army concentrated four and five men on the 
Navy ends and tackled. The gains became 
longer. The Navy right end was limping per- 
ceptibly. The coach, with a whispered word and 
a slap on the back, sent a substitute racing to 
report himself to the referee. The ai aeded 
end limped off the field, tears streaming down 
his grimy cheeks. He was a First Class man; this 
was his last game against the Army; it hurt to 
be taken out so early. 
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The new end was assaulted on the first play. 
Dashing forward to meet it, he dove into the 
blaek wave, and though it seemed to flow up and 
over him, it crashed to earth short of the scrim- 
mage line. The Army attack was halted at last, 
and met a similar check when they tried it 
around left end. 

‘Third down and twelve to go... watch for a: 
fake!’ the coach was muttering between clenched 
teeth. Holmes, crouching near him, tense with 
excitement, shared his helpless anxiety, for out 
on the field, Hewlett, the Navy captain, groggy 
from a heavy fall, failed to grasp the danger and 
warn his men. 

Once more the Army Juggernaut rolled menac- 
ingly toward right end, but as he dove into it, 
a black jersey broke from the rear and flashed 
toward the sidelines, the pigskin cradled in his 
left arm. English, Army’s Western star, was 
loose! A trail of blue jerseys on the ground 
marked his course, as, outrunning them all, he 
cut in down the field until the Navy quarter- 
back, by a desperate lunge, caught him around 
the knees on the ten-yard line. 

The Army stands went wild. Caps and pen- 
nants filled the air, and the din was deafening. 
On the Navy side a universal groan of dismay 
went up, checked as the cheer leader signaled for 
the famous siren yell, the last-ditch war-cry of 
the Navy. Crouching on his heels for the start, 
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rising slowly with fluttering hands gesturing 
Imperatively, the cheer leader drew from his 
cohorts a deep bass growl which swelled to a 
full-throated bellow, ran up the scale to a pierc- 
ing falsetto, sank again, and ended in a short 
barked ‘Rah!’ which echoed like a well-timed 
volley of rifles. Three times the eerie war-cry 
rose and fell; then came an appealing, prayerful 
roar: ‘Navee! Navee! Navee!’ 

Holmes on the sidelines thrilled himself in 
answer to that distress signal of the Navy; every 
Navy man, hearing it, was stirred. The weary 
team on the gridiron dug their toes in deeper, 
all inspired to efforts they had thought impossi- 
ble for their jaded bodies. 

Three times the Army backs plunged headlong 
against a Navy line turned rock-like in the 
crucible of desperation; after the fourth down, 
the ball, buried under twenty-two panting, 
sweating bodies, was still a yard from Navy’s 
goal line. Then it was Navy’s turn to yell exult- 
antly, while the cheer leader turned handsprings 
on the brown grass. 

Navy immediately kicked out of danger, and 
the quarter ended a few minutes later with the 
ball in Army’s possession on the Navy thirty- 
yard line. 

After the one-minute rest, it was more ap- 
parent than ever that Army had the stronger 
offense. Three times they marched to the shadow 
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of the blue-and-gold posts, and three times it 
was only by almost superhuman efforts that 
Navy repelled the attack and sent the pigskin 
spinning down the field out of the danger zone. 
Just before the half ended, an Army substitute, 
groomed for this special occasion, entered the 
game, and on the next play, from ten yards be- 
hind the scrimmage line, nonchalantly drop- 
kicked a field goal. The ball spun end for end 
above the fingers of the Navy line that rushed 
madly forward to block it, and traveled true 
between the posts. Up went the field judge’s 
arm, in token of a score, and the Army stands 
broke forth in wild jubilant yells. 

‘End of the first half. Army 3, Navy 0.’ Click- 
ing telegraph keys and the microphone radio 
transmitter in the press booth on top of the stand 
broadcast the news over land and sea. Men of 
both Services, on duty in battleships at sea or in 
distant army posts, listening in eagerly, received 
the news triumphantly or despondently, depend- 
ing on whether they wore the khaki or the blue. 

In the dressing-room, where the rubbers 
kneaded and pounded bruised muscles and 
stiffening joints, words were few. 

“You are doing fine,’ said Commander Wal- 
tham. ‘Next half you’ll get them sure!’ : 

But to the coach, in a quiet aside, he spoke 
frankly: ‘We’re licked this year. Army has a 
wonderful team.’ 
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Through the window came the tuneful de- 
fiance hurled back and forth across the Stadium 
by Midshipmen and Kaydets: 


‘There'll be high elation on the far China Station 
From Crabtown to ships at Timbuctoo, 
And we'll drink a hearty toast to the Team our 
Service boasts, 


And the wearers of the good old Navy Blue’ — 


sang the Middies, while the Army answered 
jeeringly: 


‘Navy, Navy, call the doctor, 
For this is Army’s day!’ 


The Navy Angora mascot was led out by the 
Keeper of the Goat, chosen from the battalion 
as the tiniest Midshipman, and a hard tussle he 
had with his refractory charge, who yearned 
to indulge his butting propensities against the 
sleek gray sides of the Army Mule. | 

Then both Corps stood at attention respect- 
fully while the President of the United States, 
who shows no partiality to either branch of the 
country’s defenders, accompanied ceremoniously 
by his escort of gold-braided officers and secret 
service men, crossed from the Army side, where 
he had sat during the first half, to the Navy side 
for the second half. 

In the dressing-room, the coach snapped his 
watch shut. 

‘Time to get back on the field. Snap into it,’ 
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he said encouragingly. Helmets were fastened 
on, belts tightened; once more the team sallied 
forth to the fray. 

A couple of Navy passes cesite a surprising run 
by the Navy captain, Hewlett, for fifteen yards 
through the center of the line carried the ball into 
Army territory at the start of the second half. 
Then again Army’s superior weight began to tell. 
Doggedly the Navy resisted, but was slowly, 
steadily forced back. At the end of the quarter, 
Army was again threatening the blue-and-gold 
goal, while half the Navy team, worn out by its 
desperate defense, had been replaced by substi- 
tutes. Navy’s ends, in particular, had borne the 
brunt of the attack; five times substitutes had 
been sent out for the wing positions. 

Now Holmes, shivering nervously in his blue- 
and-gold blanket, knew that he was next in 
order. A clammy sweat broke out on his fore- 
head at the thought of facing the Army giants 
at this crucial point of the game. 

The first play of the last quarter was an Army 
mass off tackle. It gained five yards, and left 
the Navy end knocked cold on the ground behind 
it. The coach, as the Navy stretcher-bearers 
hurried out to bring in the unconscious end, 
turned to send in Holmes, but scowled as he saw 
that John was visibly shaking with nervousness. 

‘Harding!’ called the coach, passing over 
Holmes and picking the First Class man who had 
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been taken out of the game in the first quarter. 

Harding sprang up alert, so jubilant at another 
chance against the Army that he gritted his 
teeth and successfully hid the twinges of his 
lame knee from the yeaa eyes of coach and 
trainer. 

It was Army’s ball on Navy’s five-yard line. 
Still they continued to hammer at the Navy 
right end. Harding stopped his man like a bull- 
dog, was thrown violently sideways, and, as the 
teams lined up, was seen to be lying helpless on 
the ground. His injured knee had given way com- 
pletely. 

The stretcher-bearers rushed out once more, 
and the coach came over and knelt beside 
Holmes, an arm over the boy’s shoulder. 

‘Steady down now,’ he said. ‘I know you are 
light; I’m not expecting the impossible from you. 
Just hang onto your man till he comes down. 
Go on in!’ : 

The hearty slap between his shoulders with 
which the coach sent him off cleared John’s head, 
but his voice sounded small and far away to his 
own ears as he reported to the referee: 

‘Holmes, Navy. Going in at right end.’ 

He crouched in his place. As the ball was 
snapped, he saw the shift among the Army backs 
that spelled another attack on that position at 
right end. He lunged forward, felt an interferer 
knock him sideways; then, with a heart-breaking 
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wrench of his body, he got his arms around the 
runner’s waist, was swung around, dragged, and 
brought his man down! 

‘Army’s ball; on Navy’s two-yard line!’ 

The black jerseys had gained three yards 
through right end! 

Holmes gritted his teeth, and as the next play 
started, again threw himself fiercely at the close- 
locked Army men charging down on him. His 
arms slipped down grass-stained moleskins to 
the ankles of the big half-back and they hit the 
earth together with a terrific crash. A wild out- 
burst of Army cheers went up — ‘Touchdown! 
Touchdown!’ Holmes had stopped his man, but 
not in time; the ball had been downed just over 
the goal line. 

Tears of shame smarted in Holmes’s eyes. 
The Navy captain, generous even in the bitter 
moment of defeat, consoled him with an arm 
around his shoulders. 

“Never mind, old man,’ he said huskily. ‘Not 
your fault: one man can’t stop a machine like 
that.’ 

A great leader, that Navy team captain, en- 
dowed with qualities that in years to come were 
to win the hearty loyalty of his crew aboard ship. 
Gathering his battered players he now cheered 
them, rallied them on to renewed efforts. ‘We’ve 
got time to win yet,’ he exhorted hoarsely. ‘At 
least we can make the Academy proud of us. 
Are you with me?’ 


HE LUNGED FORWARD 
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A transformed Navy team received the kick- 
off, eleven blue-and-gold lunatics storming down 
the field. Hewlett carried the ball himself, dodg- 
ing, straight-arming, shaking off Army tacklers, 
into Army territory. Inch by inch, yard by yard, 
Navy drove across the white lines; gains were 
small, four downs to each ten yards; but when- 
ever the linesmen ran out to measure disputed 
distance, the referee waved them on: ‘First down 
to Navy.’ 

The stands went mad. Organized cheering was 
forgotten; every Navy partisan stood up and 
just yelled his head off, while Army adherents 
shrieked back as ardently. 

Then, on Army’s twenty-yard line, an over- 
anxious Navy guard was offside. A penalty of 
five yards set the blue-and-gold back to the 
twenty-five-yard line, fourth down and eight to 
go. 

‘Formation H. Seventeen -twenty - four — 
Twenty!’ panted the Navy quarterback hoarsely. 

It was Holmes’s signal, and as he heard the 
familiar numbers all trace of nervousness left 
him; he became cool and collected as though back 
at practice on the Academy Field. At the 
‘Twenty’ he leaped forward, cutting around the 
defensive half-back, and ran down the field 
counting his steps. On the twentieth pace he 
whirled and looked for the ball which the quarter: 
back had thrown. 
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High in the air above him, he saw it black 
against the sky. Poor Cooper, the quarterback, 
exhausted by the grueling game, in forcing his 
muscles to this last desperate chance had over- 
estimated. Holmes jumped upwards, felt his 
finger-tips rasp against the leather, but crashed 
to ert empty-handed while the ball bounced 
mockingly ahead of him. 

In the press booth, while the Stadium echo 
and reéchoed with groans from the Navy, cheers 
from the Army stands, the radio announcer 
broadcast: ‘Navy tries a forward pass. Holmes, 
Navy, with a clear field before him, touches the 
ball, but cannot hold it. Army’s ball on their 
own twenty-five-yard line. One minute to play.’ 

Army punted out of danger, and after two in- 
effectual plays the head linesman dashed in to 
snatch up the ball. —The Army-Navy game was 
over. 

Down from the stand poured the Kaydets; in 
and out, up and down the field they wove their 
triumphant snake-dance, tossed their gray caps 
joyously over the goal posts; massed in front of 
the Navy stands. And while the Midshipmen 
sat miserably silent in the bleak November 
twilight, the Kaydets mockingly sang to the tune 
of Chopin’s Funeral March, 

Army Gray waves over Navy Blue... 
For this is Army’s Day! 


At Crabtown on the Bay that night, as the 
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Midshipmen returned to the Academy, there 
was no welcoming ovation. The Japanese bell 
stood mute. Presented by the Emperor of Japan 
to Commodore Perry, U.S.N., when he led his - 
fleet in 1854 to the first reception of a foreign 
embassy by the Hermit Kingdom, this great 
bronze gong, now set up at Annapolis, rings out 
only when the blue-and-gold has won over Army 
gray. To-night it was silent. 

So were the Midshipmen. Gloom was heavy 
over Bancroft Hall. Holmes, returning with the 
weary football squad long after the Midship- 
men’s battalion had arrived and been dismissed 
to quarters, was passing Hawley’s half-opened 
door on his way to his own room when he heard 
Hawley’s voice raised petulantly. 

‘Yes, and I had fifty dollars bet at one to 
three that Navy would score. If that rotter 
Holmes hadn’t dropped the ball, we would have 
won a fat. wad.’ 

‘Cheer up,’ answered Abbott. ‘He won’t be 
round to bother you much longer. I have a 
strong suspicion that he will soon be packing 
his precious seabag and trekking back to the 
forecastle where he came from.’ 


CHAPTER VII 
BARS AND STRIPES 


Hawtry and Abbott were not the only Mid- 
shipmen who had backed up with money their 
ardent belief that Navy had the best football 
team. 

In vain at breakfast Formation on the terrace 
one crisp October morning had the Midshipman 
Adjutant read, while all the brigade listened: 


U.S. Navan ACADEMY 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
15 October, 19— 
Superintendent’s Order No. 35. 

1. Attention of all Midshipmen is called to Article 
212, U.S. Naval Academy Regulations, which 
forbids gambling, games of hazard and chance, 
and betting. 

2. The penalty for violation of this regulation is 
dismissal. 

3. The Superintendent is well aware that on previ- 
ous occasions betting on the result of the football 
games has been indulged in and that concerted 
action in that direction has been taken by the 
Regiment practically as a unit. 

4. Such action will not be tolerated and will receive 
the same punishment as individual cases. 

WiLL1AM BENHAM 


Rear Admiral U.S.N. 
Superintendent 
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For many years it had been against the regu- 
lations for Midshipmen to bet money on the 
football games, but somehow the boys seemed 
to think it would be disgraceful not to ‘cover’ 
West Point’s yearly brag that they had so many 
thousand dollars that said West Point would 
win. The Midshipmen realized, of course, that 
they were breaking the regulations, but they 
imagined the act to be a form of loyalty to their 
Academy and team. 

In a school where each man was allowed but 
a few dollars a month for pocket money, many 
and various were the subterfuges resorted to by 
individual Middies to raise the large sum needed 
to meet Army’s stakes. In cash and checks and 
notes they brought it secretly to the man ap- 
pointed in each class to handle the transaction. 
These contributions were then turned over to 
the ‘Keeper of the Goat,’ who with his mascot 
accompanied the football squad to Philadelphia 
three days before the game, but, unlike the team, 
was not bound by training rules. He had, of 
course, before leaving Annapolis, converted his 
collection into a cashier’s check at the Annapolis 
Bank. 

Friday night before the game, in the lobby of 
the Bellevue Stratford Hotel the Keeper of the 
Goat met the Army Mule-Hostler, who cared for 
the mascot of the West Point Team, and each 
handed silently to the clerk a sealed envelope 
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addressed ‘To be delivered to the representative 
of the winning Academy.’ 

Thus, by having no conversation, no witnesses, 
no contract, the boys evaded the letter of the 
regulations, leaving the payment of the bet to 
the honor of all concerned. 

This year Jesse Hawley had been named 
collector in the Plebe class, and practically every 
man in the class, with the exception of players 
on the team, had contributed toward a pool of 
four thousand dollars which had been wagered 
...and lost...on the game at Philadelphia. 

Seldom is a larger aggregation of absolutely 
penniless youths assembled under one roof than 
sat down to breakfast in the Mess Hall at 
Annapolis the morning after the game. They 
were cheerful losers, however, neither complain- 
ing nor blaming the team. It was the luck of the 
game; and next year — well, next year would be 
a new game and perhaps the shoe would be on the 
other foot. 

However, for the present the strictest economy 
would be necessary for all hands. No taking a 
girl to tea at Carvel Hall on Saturday; no tickets 
for the movies; no sundaes nor cigarettes nor 
candy to be purchased out in town for a while. 

Even Abbott and Hawley were hard hit, in 
spite of the liberal allowances their families pro- 
vided. Hawley was inclined to be bitter over it, 
as witnessed by the conversation Holmes had 
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overheard the night he returned to Annapolis. 
Holmes, however, did not know the real reason 
for Hawley’s crabbing. 

The truth was that Hawley had been quite a 
bit in debt even before the game, and had been 
letting some bills in town run, hoping to win 
enough from the pool to pay them all off and 
leave him with cash in hand. He had even pro- 
mised to certain tradesmen who were dunning 
him that he would settle on the first of De- 
cember. 

That fatal date occurred on the Tuesday after 
the big game, and in the afternoon Hawley was 
summoned to the reception room to see a ‘ visitor,’ 
who was none other than Jake, the proprietor 
of the grocery and confectionery store from whom 
Jesse bought candy, cookies, and cigarettes for 
his Saturday night feasts. 

“You promised me my money to-day, Mr. 
Hawley,’ the man reminded him. 

‘I know, but I'll have to let it go another 
month or so... wait until Christmas, Jake,’ 
answered Hawley. 

‘That’s all very easy for you to say, Mr. Haw- 
ley,’ said the merchant complainingly, ‘but you’ve 
been saying “wait’’ for eight months now. You 
know that all you young gentlemen are supposed 
to settle up in June before you go on cruise, but 
you never gave me a penny last June, and here 
you are still running up your bill and telling me 
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to wait for my money. It’s not fair, and it’s very 
hard on me.’ 

Hawley’s temper was short and his conscience 
stinging him; in his vexation he blurted out the 
truth. 

‘Look here, Jake! It’s no use your talking 
about it. I meant to pay you to-day sure, but 
you know as well as I do that we lost the Army- 
Navy game and I just haven’t got the money.’ 

‘Oh! So you took the money you owed me 
and gambled it on the football game, and now 
you lost the money and I can whistle for it, eh? 
Well, it’s not fair, Mr. Hawley. I need that 
money in my business. J didn’t want to gam- 
ble it and it’s not fair that you gamble my 
money.’ 

‘Well, you can’t do anything about it now, 
Jake!’ said Hawley in surly fashion. ‘I'll pay it 
up Christmas, and for Heaven’s sake, stop yap- 
ping about it all the time or I'll quit trading 
with you.’ 

Just then the bugle sounded Formation and 
Hawley was obliged to leave the room and hasten 
to his station. The merchant sat dejectedly 
staring at the floor. Although Hawley’s was his 
largest account, due to not being paid up the 
year before, nearly all the Midshipmen ran ac- 
counts with Jake and he realized that most of 
them would now be unable to pay on account 
of bad luck in the game. He saw bankruptcy 
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facing him if he could not collect some of the 
money owed to him. 

The reception room is close to the Admiral’s 
office. Jake still sat there brooding until the 
Admiral, chancing to pass, recognized him. 
Jake also recognized the Admiral. They had a 
short conversation which had far-reaching con- 
sequences. 

At noon Formation on Thursday the Admiral 
himself stepped out before the brigade. 

“My order of the 15th October,’ he said 
sternly, ‘on the subject of betting was quite clear 
in its import. However, it was quite generally 
disobeyed, I have learned. I will now ask each 
Midshipman who has been guilty of breaking 
that regulation to step forward two paces. 
Their names will be taken by the Midshipman 
Company Commanders. Those who partici- 
pated in the bet, two paces to the front, Marcu!’ 

Almost to a man the long double ranks 
shuffled forward two paces. Only the Battalion 
and Company Commanders, whose sense of 
responsibility had restrained them from betting, 
stood fast beside the football squad and one or 
two truly conscientious individuals who had re- 
fused to join the pool from scruple. 

In the silence that followed the taking of the 
names by the Three Stripers, the Admiral an- 
nounced that the penalty for all the offenders 
would be a week under arrest, a month under 
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restriction to the Yard, and twenty-five demerits 
apiece. Although the prescribed punishment for 
the offense was dismissal, it was manifestly 1m- 
possible for the Admiral to dismiss the entire 
Academy. 

With such a mob of culprits there could be no 
question of using the Reina Mercedes, as the old 
prison ship could not begin to quarter so many. 
Therefore the Admiral directed that the men 
should consider themselves under arrest and in 
close confinement to their rooms. As soon as 
lessons or meals were over each day, they were to 
return to their rooms, close the doors, and re- 
main in solitary confinement. This state of 
affairs was to continue one week. 

The telegraph office was immediately besieged 
by Midshipmen who had to wire their girls, 
far and near, that they could not give themselves 
the pleasure of ‘dragging’ them to the hop on 
Saturday under the circumstances. 

After supper an uncanny silence settled over 
Bancroft Hall. In Smoke Hall there were no 
noisy groups; in the quarters no little gatherings. 
Thursday dragged on. Friday seemed like a 
millennium. Saturday was an eternity. 

On Sunday the hours from breakfast to dinner 
were like a weary desert of years ... and Sunday 
afternoon and evening were still to come. 

At dinner the irrepressible Bob requested of 
John Holmes the loan of a couple of bottles of 
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ink, which mysterious request so aroused John’s 
curiosity that he took a chance on slipping in to 
visit his two pals whom he had missed greatly 
the past three days. Being on the squad, John, 
of course, had not been implicated in the bet. 

As he entered, Bob was whispering with a 
chuckle: 

‘Just wait till the tourists begin to come sight- 
seeing around the Yard, Hank! I’m going to 
stand at the window and shake the bars and 
moan!’ 

“Why don’t you sing “The Prisoner’s Song’’?’ 
drawled Hank. 

John burst into stifled laughter as he caught 
sight of the two. They had painted broad 
stripes on two suits of white pajamas with in- 
delible ink, and with close-fitting knitted watch 
caps drawn tightly over their skulls were the very 
picture of ‘jail-birds.’ 

Bob’s infectious giggle joined in and they must 
have made more noise than they meant to, for 
suddenly a sharp rat-a-tat-tat sounded on the’ 
door and in walked Captain Irwin. 

‘Great Father Neptune! What is all this 
skullduggery!’ he exploded. ‘We’ll see what the 
Admiral has to say to this. Holmes, what are 
you doing in here? Ten demerits for you for con- 
versing with prisoners under arrest!’ 

He looked Bob and Hank up and down criti- 
cally. — 
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‘You two “convicts”? may report to the Ad- 
miral in the rotunda in ten minutes, and mind 
you don’t take off any of that outfit. I want 
him to see it.’ 

When the officer had left, Bob began rummag- 
ing in his locker. 

‘What you looking for, Bob?’ asked Hank. 

‘Might as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb,’ 
muttered Bob darkly. He dragged a basketball 
from the locker, printed on it neatly with white 
chalk ‘Weight 1000 Pounds’ and slipped into 
the hall to get a chain from the hose rack with 
which he attached the ball to one ankle. A pair 
of athletic garters served for mock handcuffs on 
his wrist, one being slipped over Hank’s wrist in 
spite of Hank’s feeble protests. 

In the rotunda Admiral Benham had in tow 
a group of visitors when Captain Irwin found him 
and told of sending the Midshipmen down. ‘Here 
they come now, sir,’ ended the Commandant. 

Bob and Hank had chosen to slip down the 
less frequented turret stairs and now appeared 
in the distance at the far end of the long cor- 
ridor. 

In single file they marched, lock-step; Hank’s 
left hand on little Bob’s shoulder, Bob’s right 
arm stretched stiffly back in the grip of the hand- 
cuffs, the big ball bobbing and bumping on the 
marble floor as they hitched and shuffled along. 

Stopping gravely in front of the Superintend- 
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ent, they right-faced and saluted, forgetting the 
handcuffs, which with a snap parted. 

The visitors were grinning broadly, but Cap- 
tain Irwin frowned. 

“What is the meaning of this?’ asked Admiral 
Benham severely. ‘Do you not realize that this 
behavior makes a mock of duly constituted au- 
thority?’ 

“We did not mean it that way, sir,’ answered 
Bob meekly. ‘We felt like convicts and I didn’t 
know there was any regulation against dressing 
like convicts, sir.’ 

A tall, ruddy-faced man in the Admiral’s 
party burst out laughing at this. He was a 
prominent Senator from Washington who had 
four boys of his own at home. 

‘Tl bet a dollar there isn’t any regulation 
against it, either,’ he said aside to the Admiral. 

‘Go to your rooms again,’ ordered the Admiral 
hastily, feeling his own mirth fast becoming un- 
controllable. 

Hank and Bob saluted and went hastily up 
the stairs, considerably worried over what would 
happen to them next. 

But the Senator proved himself a noble ally. 
As soon as they had gone he begged the Admiral 
to be lenient. ‘I’m sure they meant no harm, 
Benham. And what a picture! I haven’t laughed 
like that for a year!’ 

The Admiral, too, smiled., 
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‘As a matter of fact,’ he replied, ‘I think I 
will suspend the month’s restriction for all the 
Midshipmen. They have had their punishment, 
and I would rather see my boys take it cheer- 
fully than sulk over it any day.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
A NAVY CUCKOO CLOCK 


ONE evening a couple of days before Christmas, 
Bob Morgan burst into Holmes’s room. Abbott, 
as usual, had drifted down the corridor to Haw- 
ley’s quarters and Holmes was alone. 

‘Say, Jack!’ chortled Bob, ‘one of my spoons 
just told me that from Reveille till after Break- 
fast Formation on Christmas morning, all Plebes 
rate First Class and Upper Class men rate Plebe!’ 

Holmes, long since educated in Academy slang, 
knew that this rigmarole meant that a ‘spoon’ 
(Upper Class man who by shaking hands with 
Morgan had signified his intention of being a 
friend and protector) had told Morgan that on 
Christmas morning the Plebes would be tempo- 
rarily elevated to the privileged status of Upper 
Class men with their late tormentors at their 
mercy. 

‘Does that mean we can run them?’ he asked 
hopefully. 

‘Sure does!’ crowed the little Californian. 
“We can give ’em fits and they have to take it 
without a murmur. Here’s where I have r-r-re- 
venge! Keep your eye on me, feller; I’m going to 
make that fat File Closer of my squad into a 
cuckoo clock!’ 
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Slocum, about fifty paces behind his more ac- 
tive comrade as usual, ambled in at this point 
and joined the conversation as though he had 
been present all the time. It was an uncanny 
trick he had, as though his spirit had been present 
while his long, ponderous body was still on the 
way. 

‘Drop around to my rodeo,’ he drawled. ‘I’m 
having an elephant race in my room with four of 
the biggest, fattest, most ornery Upper Class 
men that ever kept a poor Plebe sitting on in- 
finity for ten minutes at a stretch.’ 

Morgan and Holmes rocked with laughter at 
this. Slocum in a recent wool-gathering fit had 
answered an Upper Class man in his Arizona 
dialect with ‘All right, sonny!’ and in expiation 
the tendons of his knees had suffered for ten 
mortal minutes supporting the weight of his six- 
foot-one of bone and muscle while ‘sitting on in- 
finity.’ 

Abbott surprised them all by breaking his 
habitual reserve. The irrepressible Bob, safely 
concealed by the half-partition, pretended to 
faint upon Holmes’s cot when he heard Abbott 
calling over agreeably: ‘What’s that, Holmes? 
Is this straight dope? I have some scores to pay 
off myself if we have a chance.’ 

During the next two days Abbott continued 
to be genial and friendly to Holmes, who, attrib- 
uting the change to the general Christmas spirit 
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of good fellowship, forced himself to respond cor- 
dially. Due to his brilliance in studies, the wealth 
and prominence of his family, and the charming 
manners he could display when he chose, Abbott 
was extremely popular with the majority of 
officers and Midshipmen. Holmes had been hurt 
deeply by Abbott’s contempt, but he had always 
secretly admired and envied his good looks, his 
brilliance, his easy social bearing. Now, when 
Abbott went out of his way to be agreeable, 
Holmes was generously willing to believe his own 
faults of disposition and training to be respon- 
sible for their earlier misunderstanding; he be- 
gan to hope that from henceforth he and his room- 
mate might be friends, even as Bob Morgan and 
Slocum were. 

At the first note of the bugle on Christmas 
morning, the Plebes flocked into the corridors 
and burst into the rooms of the Upper Class 
men, bent on taking sweet revenge for the mon- 
key-shines they had been forced to perform in 
the last three months, and soon peal upon peal 
of laughter rang through Bancroft Hall as the 
Upper Class men were put through the undigni- 
fied stunts invented by the Plebes. 

Bob Morgan stood at the door of his room, 
hailing any classmate in sight and dragging him 
into the room to exhibit his ‘cuckoo clock.’ 

‘Do you want to know what time it is?’ he 
would ask eagerly. ‘Well, you just listen! It is 
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twelve o’clock!’? With that he would thump on 
the door of his tall wooden locker. The door 
would fly open instantly, revealing the fat File 
Closer who had been the bane of Morgan’s life 
at drill. The File Closer was purple in the face 
from his close confinement in the cramped quar- 
ters, barely able to flap his arms and croak 
‘Cuckoo!’ twelve times, popping back as Bob 
slammed the door of his ingenious ‘clock,’ shut 
till the next caller arrived. 

But the biggest audience collected in Slocum’s 
half of their room, for Slocum had advertised his 
elephant rodeo far and wide. His first act on 
rising that morning had been to round up the 
five Upper Class men who had most favored him 
in the past with their unwelcome attentions. 

No less a personage than the Battalion Ad- 
jutant was perched cross-legged on Slocum’s 
study table with a copy of Bowditch’s ‘ Navi- 
gator’ in each hand; him Slocum had designated 
as ‘elephant trainer.’ A Company Commander, 
two petty officers, and ‘Shotgun Smith,’ the 
Second Class man, whose bass voice raised in 
solos from the choir at Chapel Sunday mornings 
was the admiration of all visitors, were down on 
all fours on the floor, one at each corner of the 
table. Each ‘elephant’ had both feet and one 
hand trussed together with handkerchiefs, while 
i his free hand each held a rubber-soled tennis 
shoe. 
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‘Get goin’,’ Slocum would order, when he had 
a crowd assembled. 

And the long-suffering ‘elephants’ would 
start hopping and scrambling around the table, 
each trying to deliver a broadside with stinging 
rubber sole of the tennis shoe upon the unpro- 
tected hind quarters of the ‘elephant’ immedi- 
ately in front of him, while the ‘elephant trainer’ 
from his platform was required to spur on laggers- 
with whacking applications of the large volumes 
of Bowditch’s ‘Navigator.’ As certain of the 
‘elephants’ displayed more skill in marksman- 
ship than the others, every so often Slocum would 
yell ‘Reverse Course,’ thus affording opportunity 
to even up the scores. 

All too soon for the emancipated Plebes, As- 
sembly sounded, and the last show of the morn- 
ing was on, the Rag-Time Formation of Christ- 
mas morning when everything is done topsy- 
turvy. 

The Plebes acted as petty officers, and what 
‘braces’ they exacted from the Upper Class 
men! Strutting like a little gamecock, Bob 
Morgan stood in front masquerading as Five- 
Striper (Midshipman Brigade Commander), 
while his Plebe petty officers formed the com- 
panies with ranks faced to the rear and made 
them count off by squads backwards, ‘Four, 
three, two, one.’ | 

The hilarity reached its peak when Hawley, 
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acting as Adjutant, stepped out to read in a high 
falsetto a burlesque of the Daily Conduct Re- 
port, in which the Officer Instructors figured as 
culprits. . 

‘Commander Horton (who was noted for his strict- 


ness) ...for smiling twice on the same day, Ten 
demerits!’ 


‘Lt. Marcus (who was proud of his gruff “seagoing” 
voice) ...for singing soprano in Chapel, One de- 
merit!’ 


‘Commander Walton (the football coach, whom 
every one worshiped as the soul of honor)... for 
cheating at Tiddlywinks, Fifty demerits!’ 


‘Squads East and West, Halt!’ squeaked Mor- 
gan, and chanting ‘Hayfoot, Strawfoot, Hay- 
foot, Strawfoot!’ the Plebes marshaled their 
Upper Class men victims off to breakfast, and 
Rag-Time Formation was over for another year. 

To rate as an Upper Class man for the whole 
day; no running, no lessons, no drills! No wonder 
Holmes felt at peace with the world. After break- 
fast he kicked a football around for an hour with — 
Morgan and Slocum and then went to his room 
for a shower and to dress for Christmas dinner. 
Abbott came in as he was putting his room in 
order. 

‘Hello, there!’ he said genially. ‘Great day, 
isn’t it? Guess this is a good chance to catch a 
smoke in the shower.’ 

He popped behind the rubber curtains in the 


. 
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white-tiled cubicle that housed their shower, but 
called out a minute later. 

‘Come on in, Holmes, and have one on me. 
You’re not in training any longer.’ 

The pungent forbidden odor had already 
penetrated to Holmes’s nostrils, tempting him 
strongly, for he had learned to smoke with the 
other sailors on the battleship, and had missed 
it when he gave up tobacco on learning that it 
was forbidden at the Academy except to members 
of the First Class. A little imp was whispering to 
him, ‘There is no harm in just one; no chance of 
being “‘ragged”’ for it to-day.’ And like most of 
us, who can find good excuses for doing things 
we know we should not but want to, Holmes 
soon had convinced himself that it would be dis- 
courteous for him to refuse Abbott’s friendly in- 
vitation. 

‘It smells darn good. Thanks, I guess I will,’ 
he answered. He had just stepped into the dark, 
damp cubby-hole when a firm footstep sounded 
in the corridor outside. 

‘T’ll take a look-see,’ whispered Abbott quickly. 
‘Here, hold my cigarette for me.’ 

Thrusting the lighted cigarette into Holmes’s 
fingers, Abbott slipped out. Holmes heard him 
open the door; then heard his footsteps pattering 
down the corridor toward the seldom-used tower 
room stair. The heavier footsteps which they 
had heard first came directly to the door of their 
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room and paused. Peering out through the rub- 
ber curtains, Holmes saw the shadow of a white- 
gloved hand knocking on the ground glass of the 
door. Then the door was opened and in walked 
Lieutenant Porter, in official regalia of sword 
and white gloves, as Officer of the Day. 

‘Merry Christmas, Holmes,’ he began pleas- 
antly. ‘Thought I’d stop in and see how you 
were making out. What? Smoking against 
regulations? I am very sorry to find this, 
Holmes.’ 

Little wreaths of blue smoke drifted guiltily 
from the lighted cigarette in Jack’s fingers. 

“Was that your comrade in crime who just 
ran down the corridor?’ continued the officer. 
“He seemed in a great hurry, but I couldn’t see 
his face. Who was it, Holmes?’ 

John hesitated. Although he had not actually 
broken the regulation against smoking, he had 
certainly been about to do so when interrupted. 
Now, although he could clear himself of the 
charge technically, he could only do so by ‘blab- 
bing’ about Abbott. And every one said that it 
was a low-down trick to betray a fellow class 
man. 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ he said at length. 

‘Hm! That means you don’t intend to tell,’ 
commented Lieutenant Porter. ‘Sometime I 
hope we can dispel this mistaken loyalty of 
shielding a classmate who has broken a regula- 
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tion. You boys cannot seem to understand that 
loyalty to the Service and the maintenance of the 
honor of the Service is a far bigger thing than 
protecting a fellow-sinner. I'll give you another 
chance. Who went down the corridor from this 
room just now, Holmes?’ 

‘I can’t tell you, sir,’ said Holmes miserably. 

“Very well,’ answered the officer impatiently. 
‘I am sorry that this has happened on Christ- 
mas Day, but you know the penalty for un- 
authorized smoking. Consider yourself under 
arrest and restricted to your room until your 
offense has been recorded and you are sent to the 
Reina Mercedes.’ 

Holmes stood staring after him as he clanked 
on his way down the corridor. No jolly Christ- 
mas dinner for him! no joyous week of vacation; 
instead he would be in close confinement on the 
Reina Mercedes, that gloomy hulk captured 
from the Spaniards at Santiago and now moored 
at Annapolis as prison ship for the Midshipmen 
who committed serious breaches of the regula- 
tions. 

The forgotten cigarette suddenly scorched his 
fingers. With an angry exclamation he threw it 
on the tiled floor of the shower and ground it 
under his heel. Abbott tiptoed into the room. 

‘Did he jam you down?’ he asked. ‘He didn’t 
see me, did he?’ 

‘Yes, he did,’ snapped Holmes. ‘He asked me 
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who you were, but I didn’t tell. Then he bawled 
me out and gave me a week on the Reina. Why 
the dickens didn’t you come back and tell me 
when you saw who it was? That was your cigar- 
ette, you know.’ 

‘I didn’t have time,’ protested Abbott, shift- 
ing his pale eyes under Holmes’s angry stare. 

“He was right on top of me and I just beat it. 

No use both of us getting caught, now, was there? 
I’m sorry, Holmes.’ 

“Yes, you are!’ snarled Holmes. ‘Much good 
that does me!’ 


CHAPTER IX 
BATS AND BALLS 


Hotmes’s week under arrest on the Reina Mer- 
cedes finally came to an end and he returned to 
the normal routine of Bancroft Hall. 

‘Big Boy, it sure is good to see you. How’s the 
convict?’ was Bob Morgan’s greeting. He had 
apparently convinced Hank that Holmes’s ap- 
pearance after his incarceration on the prison 
ship Reina Mercedes would be that of a real con- 
Vict. 

‘I'll teach you to pull my leg,’ cried Hank, 
grabbing Bob and throwing him on the bed 
where he sat on him as he explained to Holmes. 

‘This shrimp said you would wear stripes and 
have your head shaved, and I wasted fifty cents 
on a bottle of hair restorer to help your hair 
grow again.’ 

But Bob under his veneer of ridicule hid a 
sincere friendship, and as soon as he had wriggled 
free he told Holmes something of interest. 

“You know, Johnny, Christmas morning as I 
was down in the Rotunda, I saw Lieutenant 
Porter stop Abbott and ask where you were. 
Abbott said you were up in your room and 
Lieutenant Porter told him to tell you he was 
coming up to see you. This was just before he 
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ragged you smoking, so Abbott knew he was 
coming up soon. Trump that! — or are you as 
dumb as you look?’ 

‘By the great horn spoon, he must have done 
it on purpose, the dirty sneak. Ill fix him for 
that,’ cried Holmes, his fists doubling uncon- 
sciously as he started for the door. But Hank 
stretched out a long leg, and with heel on floor, 
toe bent against the door, effectually blocked the 
exit, while Morgan soothed Holmes. 

‘Calm down, you Chinese firecracker. You 
can’t prove anything; all you’d do now is beat 
his head off and get yourself sent back to jail for 
a month. Haven’t you had trouble enough? 
Now listen to uncle and keep away from him; 
he’s bad medicine for you, but here’s how we’ll 
fix him. Since you’ve been gone, he’s been hav- 
ing poker parties in your room. Hank knows; 
he dropped thirty dollars there. You just put 
your foot down on that stuff and Abbott will feel 
it more than a licking because he’s been bragging 
he’ll keep open house all the year.’ 

Holmes cooled down and listened. That night, 
when Abbott’s cronies crept around after Taps, 
they got a reception that sent them home with 
their ears tingling. 

Holmes had no use for them and told them so, 
and in plain unmistakable terms. He was so 
evidently in the right that the ‘hot sports,’ as 
they considered themselves, had no comeback, 
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but Abbott lay awake half the night biting his 
nails helplessly in rage. 

Thereafter no poker was played while Holmes 
was in the room and the Semi-Annual Exams 
drew on apace. 

The ‘Christmas Tree,’ published just before 
Christmas, had borne the names of those likely 
to be found deficient in the different academic 
branches and those whose names adorned its 
limbs were burning the midnight oil. The An- 
nual and Semi-Annual Exams at the Academy 
are searching tests of a Midshipman’s knowledge. 
Each subject has five long hours allotted to it 
and any slighting of study or haziness along any 
line is sure to be brought out. 

Holmes, never a brilliant scholar except in 
Math., slaved and groaned through English, 
Dago, while Mechanical Drawing nearly bilged 
him, for his fingers were better used to heaving 
the lead than drawing fine lines with a perverse 
draughtsman’s pen. But somehow he struggled 
through with 2.5 or better in all subjects and 
heaved a sigh of relief as he conjugated his last 
irregular Spanish verb, ‘Very respectfully sub- 
mitted’ his paper, and signed his name ‘John 
Holmes, Midshipman.’ 

Spring comes early at Annapolis. The call for 
candidates for outdoor athletics went out in 
March and by April Fool’s day the various squads 
were cut down to reasonable limits and the first 
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of the five-ring circuses were being run off each 
Saturday. Baseball, lacrosse, track, tennis, and 
rowing all attracted their share of attention, 
while across the Severn the rifle team was van- 
quishing all comers. 

Bob Morgan was ‘High Gun’ consistently and 
talked of ‘possibles’ and ‘consecutive bulls’ 
until Hank and John Holmes bent him over a 
table and belabored him with a slipper into in- 
terpreting his jargon, when it turned out that 
‘possibles’ were perfect scores, while ‘consecu- 
tive bulls’ were unbroken strings of bull’s eyes 
in a row. 

Hank’s temper was short. He had tried out 
for the Plebe crew, and as he said, utterly un- 
mindful of the honor of being chosen as stroke 
oarsman on an unusually promising Plebe crew, 
‘It isn’t enough that they give me an oar six 
inches longer in the blade than any one else’s... 
then they tell me I am twenty-five pounds too 
heavy and make me run miles after I finish row- 
ing just the same as the littlest guy in the class. 
And when I’m in the boat they put me next to 
that tiny shrimp, the coxswain, where he can 
yell his fool head off at me all the darn time.’ 

The three were loafing away a sunny Sunday 
afternoon in Holmes’s room. Abbott was away, 
out to dinner in sleepy Annapolis, and there was 
no restraining influence. Hank continued: 

“We had our race yesterday morning, so I had 
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the afternoon off. I watched the baseball awhile 
...say, Johnny, why don’t you try stopping 
grounders with your head? There must be some 
new-fangled rule against using your hands, and 
I know your shins are sore from the way you 
used them yesterday.’ 

Holmes threw a pillow at him. 

“You big cheese! Come out and stop... just 
stop...a few yourself and see how you like 
hy 
The baseball team had played Georgetown 
University, which presented a team with five 
murderers in a row, all left-handed, and after the 
first inning, when four of them drove scorching 
grass-cutters right through the second baseman, 
Holmes had been put in. No more had gone 
through him, but he had undergone a terrific 
bombardment, and several hot grounders had 
bounced off his shins, though in each case he had 
deflected the ball either to short or first base in 
time for the put-out, so Chief Bender had been 
much pleased by his showing. 

Hank caught the pillow deftly, inserted it 
under his head, and continued: 
| ‘Then I went over to watch the tennis. Say, 
I always considered that a la-de-dah game, but 
I’ve changed my mind. Those guys work harder 
than any one else around here. I wouldn’t last 
a set playing the way they do. I saw our pesti- 
lential Pete... playing...he looked good the 


} 
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first set. The coach said he played in perfect 
form. But the chap he was playing kept plug- 
ging...just kept chasing after the ball and 
putting it back till Hawley just plain quit... 
wouldn’t run for ’em, kicked against the umpire’s 
decision, slammed his racket on the ground... 
and they tell me he got whitewashed the last 
set. Oh, he’s yellow clear through. The coach 
wouldn’t even let him play in the doubles later.’ 

Bob spoke up. ‘Lacrosse is the game I’m 
strong for. I’m going to play this afternoon too 
...it’s class game between the Plebes and 
Youngsters, and it’s going to have a battle royal 
beaten for bloody murder and assault and bat- 
tery.’ 

‘So that’s what you’ve been doing these off 
afternoons of yours,’ accused Hank, ‘with that 
skinny snowshoe affair you parked on top of the 
locker. It must be a real sensible game. I guess 
if the other chap has the ball and you want it, 
you hit him over the head with your lacrosse 
stick and jar him loose from it. That’s a real 
gentleman’s game, that is... for some one else 
... but not for your Uncle Hank.’ 

“You know you’ve got to catch him first before 
you can hit him... but there’s no use explaining 
to you dumb-bells ... come on out and watch,’ 
answered Bob, and bullied them into accompany- 
ing him to the field. 

Lieutenant Porter, who had drawn the unenvi- 
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able job of refereeing, called both teams around 
him and laid down the law. 

‘Now there will be no unnecessary roughness 
... the sticks should only be used for carrying 
the ball or blocking another stick, and body 
checking will not be tolerated. I will enforce all 
penalties strictly, and want you all to remember 
that a man sent to the sidelines for two minutes 
leaves his team one man short for that time.’ 

The little group of players, each leaning on his 
long rawhide-meshed lacrosse stick, heard his 
admonitions with smiles of anticipation. Not for 
nothing did they wear guards over their bare 
shins... white shorts, blue or white jerseys, 
heavily padded neck- and ear-protecting caps, 
thick gauntlet gloves. 

Lieutenant Porter held the solid rubber ball 
over the opposing captains’ grounded sticks. He 
blew his whistle and dropped it. There was a 
furious scrabble of sticks and the ball rolled la- 
zily to one side. Bob playing first attack for the 
Plebes, flashed in, scooped it up in his stick’s 
pocket and, running like a rabbit, scooted to- 
ward the Youngsters’ goal. His start enabled 
him to circle the first defense man; then, as he 
was edged away from the goal by a towering 
youngster whose stick whizzed viciously by his 
head, he doubled in his tracks and threw straight 
and true to the Plebe captain, who had run 
straight for the goal. Three frenzied defense men 
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closed in on him and he passed in turn to an- 
other Plebe attack man. That unfortunate youth 
was met squarely chest to chest by the Young- 
ster cover point and literally bounced backwards 
to a sitting position on the sod. ‘Whee,’ went the 
whistle. 

‘Two minutes on the sidelines,’ ordered Lieu- 
tenant Porter and a Youngster attack dropped 
back to fill the position vacated by the over- 
zealous cover point. He was the bulwark of the 
Youngsters’ defense and the Plebes took full ad- 
vantage of his absence. Led by their captain 
they launched a vigorous assault on the opposing 
goal keeper’s stanch defense and shot after shot 
rained at it until Bob Morgan snared a ball de- 
flected from the goal keeper’s chest protector 
and, dodging a vicious swing at his head by the 
big Youngster defense, he ducked by him and 
slammed the rubber pellet into an unprotected 
corner of the netting. 

So much for science... the remainder of the 
game was ariot. ‘Get your man, never mind the 
ball,’ was the rallying cry, and in vain Lieutenant 
Porter blew his whistle and ordered flagrant of- 
fenders to the sidelines. Too often both parties 
were guilty and drew suspensions, but even when 
only seven or eight men were left on a side the 
conflict raged undiminished. The few isolated 
incidents of team play or good dodging were not 
enough to permit of a sustained offensive by 
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either side, and the pace never slackened even 
though all the warriors bore marks of honor — 
skinned arms, long red welts where the slashing 
sticks encountered unprotected limbs. Truly 
Hank was right when he called it no gentleman’s 
game; but when played by experts it is very dif- 
ferent, for weight and muscle can be balanced by 
speed and agility, while team work and combina- 
tion play are as highly developed as in basket- 
ball. 

But this was a game by ‘makee learns,’ for not 
one in a hundred Midshipmen ever play before 
entering the Academy, and as soon as any player 
distinguishes himself on a class team he is drafted 
to the A squad to develop. 

Bob Morgan received a bid to the Varsity 
squad at the end of the game, as, smeared with 
grass stains from head to foot, he leaned wearily 
on his stick, the hero of a one to nothing victory, 
but with his place secure on the rifle team, he 
merely promised to ‘think about it next year’ 
and was glad to limp back to Bancroft Hall using 
Hank and John as crutches. 

Holmes had found his batting eye at last 
and by strenuous clouting during the next two 
months made his position so secure at second 
base that Abbott in disgust gave up the compe- 
tition and ceased coming to practice. 

Due to a conflict of dates, the annual Service 
Day with West Point, when the two ‘friendly 
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enemies’ clashed in all spring sports except row- 
ing, was held the Saturday preceding Examina- 
tion Week. 

Hank pulled a lusty oar on the Plebe crew at 
the American Henley when the Naval Academy 
swept the field, eight oars, four oars, and fresh- 
man races won by Navy. 

Bob Morgan shot high score against the crack 
Marine Corps rifle team, but the rest of the team 
scored just enough to lose to the ‘Leathernecks’ 
by three points, though finishing ahead of West 
Point. 

When they started the baseball game, West 
Point had won track and tennis, while lacrosse 
and the rifle match stood to the credit of the 
Navy. 

The stands were crowded to capacity before 
the two National League umpires announced the 
batteries and the Vice-President threw the first 
ball. 

Navy had won the toss and trotted out on the 
field triumphantly. 

‘Slim’ Leathe was pitching for the Navy — tall 
and thin, he was looked on as a joke pitcher, but 
his control was excellent, his nerve unshakable 
—and Chief Bender knew the team would play 
good ball behind him. Time enough to put in his 
high-strung star when the tension of the first few 
innings had worn off. 

The first two Army batters struck too eagerly 
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at bad balls and were easy outs at first, and 
though the third batter, English, their football 
star and a reputed heavy hitter, clouted a two- 
bagger to center field, the next batter hit a high 
fly which Slim Leathe himself, waving away his 
anxious infielders, caught easily. 

Navy started off with a rush. Swede Erickson 
bunted on the second strike and catching the in- 
field flat-footed won a hairline decision at first. 
Holmes, batting next, let one by for a called 
strike, then, on a hit and run, as Erickson broke 
for second, drove a hot grounder through the 
hole left by the second baseman who had started 
to cover the bag. Swede went all the way to 
third and the Navy stands rocked in jubilation. 
Jimmie Kooms, the big dependable first base- 
man, executed a beautiful bunt as Erickson came 
dashing for home on the squeeze play and 
Holmes sprinted clear to third base, when the 
play was made to get Jimmie at first. Again 
the squeeze play was worked successfully and 
Holmes crossed the plate standing up as Randall 
Smith, the shortstop, died at first. Vardon, the 
third baseman, struck out and Navy took the 
field with a lead of two runs both earned. 

Leathe continued his heady pitching, and in 
spite of two clean hits retired the Army scoreless, 
but Army too had settled down and Navy went 
down in one, two, three order themselves. 

The third inning saw two more goose eggs, but 
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only a miraculous catch by Erickson saved an 
Army home run in the fourth, when English 
caught Leathe’s fast ball squarely on the nose 
and drove it on a line between center and right. 
Erickson, running at top speed, stuck his gloved 
hand out as he jumped and though he landed on 
his back he clung to the ball. 

The Army pitcher was getting better and bet- 
ter and turned Navy back in their half with two 
strike-outs and a weak fly to short. 

Then the fun started. Army, realizing that 
Leathe had nothing but his glove and his head, 
began to set themselves and swing on the cripples 
(slow balls) he was serving up. Their first man 
up knocked a two-bagger over third base, the 
next man hit a clean single between Smith and 
Vardon, and though Red Thomas in left field 
held the runner on third by fast backing up, it 
was evident that Leathe was near the end of his 
tether. Lefty Nixon, whom every one had ex- 
pected to start the game, was warming up hur- 
riedly as the third Army player faced Leathe. 
‘Hit it out,’ he had been ordered, and he swung 
on the first ball. Crack! a scorching grounder, too 
fast for the eye to follow, caromed off Holmes’s 
ankle, and though the official scorer gave credit 
for a hit as being too hot to handle, Holmes’s 
heart was heavy as the gray-legged Army player 
crossed the plate. 

‘Heads up, fellows; play the old game,’ was 
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eatcher Micky Coran’s only comment, though 
Leathe, as he walked to the sidelines, said, ‘My 
fault, Holmes, I grooved it for him.’ 

Lefty Nixon took up the duty on the slab. 
Runners on second and third and none down. 
Chief Bender shook his head. ‘Should have 
yanked Leathe out at the start of the inning. 
Knew they were going to get him,’ he grunted; 
but Commander Baker beside him reminded him, 
“Yes, but Nixon’s only good for about four inn- 
ings... he’ll weaken in the ninth. It was worth 
the chance to save him for one more inning.’ 

However, Nixon showed no sign of impending 
weakness. Mixing weird curves with blinding 
speed and cutting the corners of the plate like 
a Christy Matthewson, he struck out the first 
batter, forced a weak fly to right which Bryant 
caught so far in that the runner on third made no 
effort to score; and finally climbed out of the 
hole by setting down his rival, the Army pitcher, 
on three straight strikes. 

The stands rose in unison to cheer his nervy 
feat, and still Navy led two to one. 

The fifth and sixth innings passed without 
special incidents, both pitchers going at top 
speed. In the seventh Holmes scratched a single 
over third base, but an attempted sacrifice was 
detected and spoiled by a deliberate pitch out 
which Jimmie Kooms failed to bunt, while 
Holmes was nailed at second by the Army catch- 
er’s beautiful peg. 
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Army got a man to first in the eighth inning, 
but he died in a fast double play, Vardon to 
Holmes to Kooms, and no damage resulted. 

Navy went down scoreless in their half of the 
eighth and Army came to their last chance with 
fire in their eyes. 

Hoarse voices from the stands implored Army 
to hit it out... tie the score... get on base. An 
Army Second Lieutenant, shedding his blouse, 
was leading frantic shouts of “Armee... hit that 
ball,’ and a pinch hitter carrying three bats 
strode up to the plate. 

He tossed two away, swung terrifically at the 
first ball, and just barely topped it so that it 
trickled down the third base line. Vardon, hoping 
it would run foul, let it go, but it stayed inside 
and the runner was safe. Nixon, upset by that 
break, faltered momentarily; the next batter hit 
a Texas Leaguer over short and two men were on 
base. Nixon, high-strung by the tension, lost con- 
trol and pitched four successive balls, walking 
the batter. None out, the bases loaded, and the 
deadly English coming up to bat. 

The silence of nerves strained to the breaking 
point hung over the field. 

Lefty Nixon nodded assent to the catcher’s 
signal and stepped into the pitcher’s box. He 
was licking his lips nervously and his knuckles 
showed white as his fingers gripped the ball. 
Stout-hearted Micky Coran, veteran of many a 
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tight game, was staking his all on outguessing Eng- 
lish, who had hit like a fiend all the afternoon. 

Nixon cut loose without any preliminary 
windup, the ball whizzing over the plate knee 
high. English made no attempt to hit it. 

‘Strike One,’ called the umpire, to the relief 
of all the Navy adherents. Score one for Coran; 
figuring that English would have orders to let 
the first one go by, he had gambled on a straight 
fast ball. 

Again Nixon toed the slab and snapped the ball 
away. Straight for English it went; then, as he 
ducked away, the ball floated lazily down and over 
the heart of the plate. An old-fashioned ‘round- 
house outcurve’ had completely fooled the Army 
man. 

For the first time English was ‘in the hole.’ 
Two strikes and no balls — he could afford to 
take no chances. 

Nixon looked more confident, but no less de- 
termined. Rehearsing an old trick of Bender’s, 
he threw suddenly to third base, causing that 
runner to slide desperately back to safety. Var- 
don returned the ball immediately and Nixon de- 
livered his pitch at once while the runner on 
third was still picking himself up. 

The ball broke inside and high. English, 
forced to choke his swing, scratched it toward 
second and Holmes, dashing in headlong, scooped 
it up with his bare hand and threw it straight and 
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true to Coran, who stepped on home plate, then 
whipped it to Kooms on first, beating the speed- 
ing English by an eyelash. 

‘Out at home! Out at first!” — the two um- 
pires jerked their left thumbs over their shoulders 
in the immemorial signal for ‘Take him away.’ 

‘Clever!’ said one sports writer to another. 
‘I’ve seen Bender break up a squeeze play time 
and again by that throw to third and quick 
pitch,’ and the other replied, ‘Yes, and Eddie 
Collins in his prime never made a neater pick-up 
and throw than that kid second baseman.’ 

These two were the only calm people on the 
field. Motherly matrons were hugging retired 
rear-admirals they had never seen before, pretty 
girls were dancing and shrieking forgetful of 
graceful poses or daintily starched frocks, and 
the Midshipmen stands were like nothing human 
unless it be the stock exchanges during a corner 
in wheat. A solid prolonged roar arose while 
Plebes recklessly pounded First Class men on 
the back. 

But Nixon had one more barrier to surmount. 
Another heavy hitter strode up to the bat — any 
kind of hit would tie the score. The first ball 
Coran again ordered straight and low, but this 
time the Army player anticipated correctly. 
Crack! The ball sped like a rabbit along the 
ground toward second. It seemed a certain hit, 
a gasp went up from the stands; then a tumult of 
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cheers. Holmes, diving headlong at the ball, had 
managed to block it. He rolled over twice, as it 
bounced from his hands, scrambled on all fours 
after it, clutched it, and on his knees hurled it to- 
ward first. 

Big Jimmie Kooms, his toe hooked on the bag, 
stretched full length and with his mitted hand 
snared the ball while the gray-legged runner was 
still one step short of first. 

‘Out’ came the umpire’s stentorian call, and 
with a whoop of triumph Jimmie Kooms tossed 
the ball to the captain, Coran, and rushed over to 
throw his arms around Holmes and pull him to 
his feet. Still half-dazed Holmes found himself 
the recipient of the whole team’s congratulations, 
and as they slapped each other on the back and 
cavorted around the diamond, the very stands 
seemed to rock with the unleased joy and jubila- 
tion of the Navy. 


CHAPTER X 
OFF TO SEA 


JUNE WEEK arrived, and with it the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Board of Visitors. Exhibitions, 
drills, athletic contests, pretty girls, fathers and 
mothers, gay dances, sailing parties, formal din- 
ners, informal picnics: something picturesque and 
interesting was happening every minute for those 
few days which are the focus of the Academy year. 

Holmes enjoyed himself thoroughly. Although 
he was not ‘dragging’ (inviting a girl) he was no 
‘red mike’ (woman-hater), and as a result of his 
baseball fame, he was much in demand as extra 
man at dances or dinners, or to fill the place of 
some unlucky classmate who had drawn a detailon 
duty and did not want his lady fair to miss any of 
the fun. 

Then came Graduation. The First Class, be- 
come Ensigns, snake-danced to the old song, 
‘Thank God, we’re out of the Wilderness... no 
more rivers to cross.’ The Plebes, transformed 
into cocky Youngsters, cavorted on the hitherto 
forbidden Lover’s Lane and went to the June 
Ball in the great Armory, where three thousand 
couples danced on the floor at one time. The 
band played ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ at the 
end of the last dance, with every one standing at 
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attention — and June Week and the Academy 
Year were officially ended. 

Five huge gray battleships lay sullenly tugging 
at their anchors in the mouth of the Severn River. 
Fifty-foot motor launches, holding nearly two 
hundred Midshipmen at a trip, plied between the 
dreadnaughts and the Naval Academy wharf. 
The Midshipmen were embarking for their sum- 
mer practice cruise. 

John, staggering under the weight of two 
crammed laundry bags in which were stowed 
most of his worldly belongings, encountered Bob 
Morgan and Hank. They had somehow pro- 
cured a folding cot which, extended and turned 
upside down, they were using as a stretcher with 
all their miscellaneous gear piled on top. 

‘Say, Johnny,’ was Bob’s greeting, ‘have you 
heard the latest?’ Bob’s specialty was handing 
out the newest information. 

“We all have to sleep in hammocks and keep 
all our clothes in bags.’ This was nothing new to 
Holmes, who had been a real ‘gob’ for over a 
year, and he trudged along in silence. 

‘And we have to wash our own clothes and in 
salt water, too.’ 

Well, he had done it before, thought Holmes. 

“They are going to make us scrub the decks 
and polish the brass ornaments, too.’ 

Just then an ominous cracking sound was fol- 
lowed by the cot’s disintegration into a heap of 
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wooden splinters and ripped canvas. Hank sur- 
veyed the ruins with a melancholy air. 

‘Well, I did reckon as how I couldn’t sleep in a 
hammock, that’s why we brought the cot .. . but 
now it’s a hammock or the deck for mine and they 
tell me the decks are steel on those battleships.’ 

A general laugh went up as Morgan and Slo- 
cum retrieved their effects. The motor launch 
from the New Hampshire arrived, and as the 
three friends were all detailed to that ship they 
embarked and headed toward their home for the 
next three months. 

Aboard the ship the Midshipmen were herded 
below decks to spotless compartments each con- 
taining a five-inch 50-calibre gun. 

“Torpedo Defense Battery,’ explained the Gun- 
ner’s mate. ‘Shoot ten miles and hit every time.’ 

‘He’s a liar,’ whispered Holmes. ‘They are 
only good for five miles at the best.’ 

But even his reduction of the over-enthusiastic 
gunner’s mate’s boast could not detract from the 
guns’ wickedly efficient look as they poked their 
long snouts out of the embrasures which insured 
plenty of fresh air to the living quarters. 

The Midshipmen were issued seabags and 
hammocks, taught how to stow the one and lash 
the other, and then stationed or assigned to 
watches and given details at Fire Drill, Collision 
Drill, Abandon Ship, and General Quarters, or 
line-up for battle. 
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After taking these stations in response to the 
various signals — ship’s bell for fire, the siren for 
collision, the bos’n’s pipe for Abandon Ship and 
the general alarm gongs for General Quarters — 
the bugle sounded mess call, and falling in by divi- 
sions on the main deck the Midshipmen listened to 
the orders and notices and then marched to supper. 

After supper the shrill bos’n’s pipe disturbed 
their well-fed lethargy —‘Whee-ee-ee, Whee-ip, 
Whee-ip! All hands up anchor!’ 

‘Darn that guy,’ grumbled Hank, ‘can’t he let 
a fellow rest? For a plugged nickel I’d break his 
three-cent whistle in half.’ 

‘Fine job you’d have doing it,’ laughed Holmes. 
“That’s old Skinner, bos’n’s mate first class and 
champion heavy-weight boxer of the Navy. Any- 
how, that’s the word that’s going to make real 
sailors of you. We will be under way headed for 
the Virginia Capes in a few minutes.’ 

And sure enough, sunset found the granite 
buildings of the Naval Academy disappearing be- 
hind them, the last rays of the sinking sun glitter- 
ing like a beacon on the gilded dome of the Chapel. 

‘Set the first sea watch after piping hammocks,’ . 
was the Officer of the Deck’s order to the Mid- 
shipman Junior Officer of the Deck; and after an 
hour’s struggle with brand-new canvas hammocks 
stiff as a board and not much softer, the unfor- 
tunates who had drawn the first watch mustered 
on the superstructure. They were detailed to 
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their specific duties, such as lifeboat crew, look- 
outs, life buoy, messengers, engine-room tele- 
graph, and quartermaster; in each case being 
supervised at first by a reliable petty officer; and 
their lonely four-hour vigil began. 
Down in the compartments all was confusion. 
It is not an easy trick to swing a hammock 
(standard Navy issue) properly: let alone sleep 
init. A Navy hammock is merely a straight piece 
of heavy canvas six and a half feet long and three 
feet wide, with holes eyeleted in both ends to 
which the clews are attached. The clews are well 
named, for if the job of attaching them to the 
hammock is well done the major problem is solved. 
Briefly they consist of two sets of three-foot lines 
made fast at one end to rings. By tying them — 
‘bending them on,’ in seagoing parlance — so 
that the lines that go to the holes nearest the cor- 
ners at each end are the shortest, the hammock 
will assume a semi-cylindrical shape, and by ex- 
tending it with a head rope and foot rope to the 
rings from the hammock hooks provided on the 
frames overhead, a cozy nest results where a true 
sailor is rocked to sleep by the rolling of the ship. 
If they are not proper length, the hammock re- 
fuses to curl like a cradle and disaster results. 
Bob Morgan with great care made his clews all 
the same length, swung his hammock flat as a 
board, and, thanks to a salt-water pipe directly 
over it, succeeded in climbing on top of it. 
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He released his grasp on the pipe and snuggled 
over on his side to relax in slumber. Crash, bang, 
bump! the hammock slid from under him like a 
surf board and down he came, mattress, blankets, 
and all, in a miscellaneous heap on the hard deck. 
He crawled out rubbing ruefully his various 
contusions. 

‘That thing’s worse than a bucking broncho,’ 
he averred to the compartment at large. ‘I'll 
sleep on the deck from now on. You won’t catch 
me in a treacherous trap like that again.’ 

But only roars of laughter and jeers greeted his 
heartfelt words and a stony hearted master-at- 
arms adjured him, ‘Pipe down and get back in 
your hammock. The Exec’s orders is that all you 
Midshipmensleep in hammocks — so back you go.’ 

The night was enlivened by various and sundry 
unfortunates falling out of their hammocks as the 
ship ploughed steadily down Chesapeake Bay, 
and the half-hours were marked by the ship’s 
bell and the routine reports by the Midshipmen 
on watch —‘Starboard light and masthead a 
bright light, sir’; ‘Port light and truck a bright 
light, sir’; ‘Coxswain of the lifeboat, sir’; ‘Life 
Buoy watch, sir’ —each Midshipman singing 
out in what he imagined fondly was a ‘seagoing 
hail.’ 

Next morning, just passing the Virginia Capes, 
Holmes encountered Slocum after breakfast. 

‘What’s the good news, sailor?’ he asked 
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breezily. At last Holmes felt really at home, 
afloat again and heading out to sea. 

‘No good word,’ growled Slocum. ‘There’s too 
durn much water around here and it doesn’t stay 
put! Look at that confounded wave,’ as the first 
roller of a heavy ground swell undulated up to 
the ship, which seemed to bow in salutation. 

“Besides, I think there was something wrong 
with those wheat cakes we had for breakfast. I 
feel as if I’m poisoned.’ 

Holmes had seen Hank eat his ration of four 
wheat cakes, his ‘seconds’ of two more, and even 
beg a third helping of three from the good na- 
tured cook in the galley, so he felt no mercy for 
Hank. 

‘Don’t blame it on the cakes,’ he advised him 
laughingly, ‘and be sure to pick the lee rail — 
you'll find company there already.’ 

Father Neptune was already exacting his trib- 
ute from the neophytes. 

Four days later, when the victims of seasick- 
ness had recovered and the routine of drills and 
watches was well established, a rumor flew on sil- 
ver wings through the Midshipmen’s compart- 
ments. 

Bob Morgan as usual had the straight dope. 

‘There’s a revolution in Honduras,’ he reported. 
‘I’ve just been talking to Sparks, who caught the 
messages on the Sails Schedule last night. There 
are a lot of United Fruit people down there and 
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the New Hampshire is ordered down to Puerto 
Cortes to watch over American interests.’ 

Within half an hour the huge dreadnaught was 
making eighteen knots an hour toward the Hon- 
duranian port, the landing force was drilling on 
the quarterdeck and to the joy of the Midship- 
men they were forming two companies to take 
the place of the Marines, left behind in the States 
to make room for the future admirals. 

The New Hampshire had been off Guantanamo, 
Cuba, when the orders were received; two days 
at twenty knots brought them to anchor off 
Puerto Cortes, one of the most important harbor 
towns of Honduras. 

It was a picturesque place, with its narrow 
straggling streets lined with one- and two-story 
houses of flimsy construction and vivid hues, and 
the tropical foliage, intensely green and luxuri- 
ant, was a source of never-ending interest to the 
Midshipmen. 

To their great disappointment, however, there 
was no fighting in the immediate vicinity of 
Puerto Cortes. Other coast towns and inland 
villages were the scene of torridly contested ac- 
tions with much expenditure of ammunition and 
few casualties, but so far no Americans had been 
molested and there was no occasion for armed 
intervention. 

The second morning that the U.S.S. New 
Hampshire was lying in the harbor at Puerto 
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Cortes, Holmes, loafing on deck with Bob and 
Hank, pointed out a small launch, flying the 
Stars and Stripes, which was making for their 
port gangway. 

‘Here comes the American Consul,’ he said. 

‘Hurrah!’ mocked Bob. ‘I hope there is some- 
thing doing. I’d hate to go home from this revo- 
lution without having some real action out of it.’ 

‘Yeah,’ drawled Hank. ‘ Your idea of “action” 
is plucking some damsel fair from the grasp of a 
general with big mustaches and a machete.’ 

‘More likely your “action” will be joining a 
detail to go lug armfuls of office records over to 
the Consulate,’ said Holmes. ‘If there really is 
anything doing, they won’t let us do it; they’ll 
yell for the Marines.’ 

But as it turned out, Hank was nearer right 
than John. The Consul came aboard and was 
shut up in the wardroom for a half-hour’s con- 
ference with the Captain. Then things began to 
hum. A bos’n trilled an imperative call on his 
pipe; sailors lowered away the Motor Sailer, or 
fast launch, swung on her davits; and Lieutenant 
Porter came up to the three boys. 

‘Holmes,’ he said briskly, ‘and you, too, Mor- 
gan and Slocum, the Consul has brought word of 
a family of Americans stationed up-river at a 
trading post. They have not been heard from 
since the revolution broke out, and the Consul is 
afraid they may be in trouble. The Captain is 
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sending the Motor Sailer up to investigate, but 
on account of having so many Midshipmen on 
board, we are short-handed of regular seamen. 
Do you three care to volunteer tocome with 
me?’ 

‘Yes, sir! Thank you, sir!’ chorused the three. 

‘Very well,’ said the officer. ‘Morgan, I under- 
stand you are a crack shot. Holmes, your pre- 
vious Navy experience should make you useful. 
Slocum, what are you good for?’ 

‘I’m one hundred and sixty-five pounds of the 
best ballast, sir,’ drawled Hank modestly. 

Half an hour later the Motor Sailer was on her 
way. Besides the three Midshipmen, her crew 
consisted of Mr. Porter, Rush, the big gunner’s 
mate, and King, the engineer. A Lewis machine 
gun was mounted on the king post in the bow, 
and each man was armed with rifle and a Colt 
automatic. 

For three quarters of an hour the boat, making 
about six knots, proceeded up the little river; 
tropical trees, palms, ceibas, and mangroves lined 
the shores, with red or green or bright yellow 
birds fluttering and shrieking in their branches; 
the jungle vegetation grew so rank everywhere 
that even the snags in the river were turned into 
miniature islands by the weeds and trailing vines 
that flourished on them. Then they passed 
around the bend above which the trading post 
was said to lie: but they found no buildings — 
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only a heap of timbers and ashes from which 
smoke still drifted. 

Landing at the little wharf, Lieutenant Porter 
left the engineer and gunner’s mate to man the 
machine gun, and ordered the three Midshipmen 
to follow him ashore. A hasty survey showed no 
sign of life. Bob, always sharp-eyed, picked up a 
few 30-30 cartridge cases that had been fired and 
was just showing them to Lieutenant Porter when 
Holmes came up and saluted. 

‘I think the people must have escaped up- 
river, sir,’ he reported. 

“What makes you think so?’ asked the officer. 

‘This bit of line was made fast with a bowline 
around that bollard, sir; but it has been cut clean 
with a knife.’ 

‘Right. Good for you,’ nodded the Lieutenant. 
‘Back to the boat. We'll take a look-see up- 
stream.’ 

As the Motor Sailer sped upstream, Bob whis- 

_pered to Holmes, 
‘Say, Mr. Sherlock, would you mind telling me 
‘how you made your masterly deductions?’ 

“What the dickens is a bollard, anyhow, 
Johnny?’ chipped in Hank. 

‘Why,’ explained Holmes in an undertone, ‘a 
bollard is a pile, a log that sticks up at the end of 
a pier. And you fellows ought to know by this 
time that a bowline is a smooth-running knot 
that simply can’t jam; those folks must have 
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been in a terrible hurry to cut that line instead of 
casting it off proper.’ 

He broke off. A little distance ahead of them 
two rifle shots had been fired! 

‘Clear the decks for action!’ said Lieutenant 
Porter, with a glance to see how his raw recruits 
were taking their first introduction to an enemy’s 
fire. 

“Where is the best place to hit a man, please, 
sir?’ asked Bob Morgan, coolly making his rifle 
ready. | 

‘You may aim for the head, Morgan, since you 
are a good shot. The rest had better aim at their 
bodies; you'll stand a better chance of hitting the 
mark.’ 

Rounding the next bend, with the crack of 
rifles becoming brisker every minute, they saw a 
small concrete building in a little clearing. Na- 
tives with red arm-bands were skirting in the 
underbrush at the edge of the clearing, and as 
soon as they saw the boat, commenced firing at it. 
Their marksmanship was not particularly good, 
as the bullets fell in the water, making little hiss- 
ing splashes all about them. 

‘All right, Morgan!’ ordered Lieutenant Por- 
ter. ‘See if you can hit one of those fellows to 
scare them. Aim to wound, not to kill.’ 

Bob rested his Springfield on the gunwale, 
sighted carefully and pulled the trigger. The man 
at whom he had aimed dropped his gun, clutched 
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his shoulder, and ran into the cover of the bushes. 
After him raced the rest of the natives, routed by 
one well-placed shot. 

Telling Rush at the machine gun and Bob with 
his rifle to guard from the boat, Lieutenant Por- 
ter leaped ashore, ordering Holmes and Slocum to 
follow him. The door of the concrete building 
was thrown open at their approach and a little 
party of Americans popped out, calling thank- 
fully to the sailors. There were four men, a 
woman, and a small child, but two of the men 
were wounded. Holmes picked up the little girl 
and Hank promptly swung up the mother in his 
arms; the two whole men helped the wounded, 
and Lieutenant Porter, with drawn revolver, 
covered their rear as they made for the boat as 
quickly as possible. 

The natives, seeing their prey escaping, came 
out from the bush with a rush, flourishing ma- 
chetes, but stopped short at seeing Rush men- 
acing them with the machine gun; and in a mo- 
ment the boat was shoved off, swung in a circle 
and headed downstream, in a shower of scattering 
bullets. 

No one noticed that the engineer had been 
struck in the left arm, for the natives were chas- 
ing the boat, running along the bank, and at 
every bend cutting across ahead of her, so that, 
in spite of her speed, they managed to keep 
abreast fairly well. - 


LIEUTENANT PORTER LEAPED ASHORE, ORDERING 
HOLMES AND SLOCUM TO FOLLOW HIM 
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Suddenly, however, King, who had been steer- 
ing doggedly, saying nothing of his wound, keeled 
Over unconscious from loss of blood, and before 
any one could grasp the deserted tiller, the boat 
ran full upon a snag and fouled her propeller in 
the long vines trailing from it. 

The natives with wild yells massed on the bank, 
evidently mustering their courage to dash into 
the water toward the boat. 

Lieutenant Porter had made the civilians lie 
down as flat as possible in the bottom of the boat 
and was giving first-aid treatment to King’s 
wound, while the Midshipmen and Rush with his 
machine gun kept the revolutionists at bay. 

‘Mr. Porter,’ said Rush, ‘there is only one 
round of ammunition left for the machine gun, 
sir.’ 

‘Try to make every shot count,’ answered the 
officer grimly. ‘Perhaps they will hear the firing 
down at town and send up help.’ 

As the chatter of the machine gun fell silent, 
Holmes thrust his rifle into Rush’s hands. 

‘You shoot her,’ he said briefly, and began to 
unlace his shoes. | 

He kicked off his shoes, stripped off his blouse, 
and suddenly dove over the side before the Lieu- 
tenant could order him back. 

In the boat they held their breath with anxiety, 
while under water Holmes yanked at the tough 
vines that were meshed around the blades of the 
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propeller. Twice he had to come up for a breath 
of air, but dove again at once. Then he bobbed 
up on the side away from the revolutionists. 

‘All clear, sir! Bob, give us a hand.’ 

As they hauled Holmes in dripping, the officer 
himself started the engine, backed clear of the 
snag, and sent the Motor Sailer tearing down 
toward the sea, leaving the frustrated bandits to 
shake their fists and yell with rage, while they 
made the rest of the trip safely back to the battle- 
ship. 


CHAPTER XI 
COVENTRY 


Tue New Hampshire’s presence was still required 
to protect Americans ashore, as Puerto Cortes 
was fast becoming a Mecca for dissolute swarthy 
Honduranian ruffians who were too cowardly to 
join either army and preferred to remain neutral 
until they saw which side was winning. They 
congregated in the rum shops and dives of the 
native town. 

However, men grow discontented cooped up on 
a warship in sight of land, and so ‘liberty,’ or 
leave to go ashore, was granted to sailors of re- 
sponsible character, and the Midshipmen were 
allowed ashore until sundown in small parties. 

Holmes, Slocum, and Morgan managed to 
trade watches with classmates until finally the 
three achieved an afternoon off together. Dressed 
in spotless starched ‘whites,’ they landed at the 
dilapidated wharf and wandered into the town. 

Holmes had long had it in mind to purchase a 
gift that would show his appreciation of the many 
kindnesses of M. Despinard, and now remembered 
a remark dropped during a fencing lesson the 
previous winter. 

‘Ah, the sword ees the real weapon,’ M. Des- 
pinard had declared. ‘He ees quiet, he can dis- 
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able for the time or kill permanently; he ees not 
dangerous to the innocent bystander, and he ees 
easy to carry. Once I had a sword cane...a 
beautiful cane until I need him, then vite! he ees 
a rapier and I am armed to defend myself. But 
some one steal him from me.’ 

It now occurred to Holmes that in this Latin 
country he might find a sword cane that would 
please the old Frenchman. Seeing at the end of a 
narrow alley a sign ‘Ameria, Espados de venta,’ 
which his year’s study of Spanish told him to be 
‘Armory, Swords for Sale,’ he mentioned his plan 
to Bob and Hank, who, however, had simultane- 
ously discovered an ice-cream parlor. 

‘Go ahead and buy your sword,’ they told him. 
“We'll wait for you in here.’ 

Skirting puddles and stepping over pigs and 
poultry which infested the alley, Holmes set off. 
It was only a hundred feet from the main street 
to the Ameria, yet it seemed like a different world. 
The houses were crowded together, dark and 
odorous; and the people had a frowsy, sinister ap- 
pearance. 

In the dusty interior of the shop, as his eyes 
became accustomed to the gloom, he saw a weird 
and wonderful collection of weapons. Firearms of 
every description were there, from the single-shot 
50-calibre Remington musket of 1870 firing a 
slug of pure lead the size of a man’s thumb, to the 
latest model Savage featherweight whose nickel 
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steel bullet was hardly larger than a pea. Re- 
volvers were equally varied, ranging from Colt 
horse pistols of Civil War vintage to Luger auto- 
matics of the World War. 

Holmes centered his attention upon a collec- 
tion of swords, and, after looking enviously at fine 
Toledo rapiers and some gold-inlaid Damascus 
foils, he finally addressed the proprietor, a big, 
swarthy brute who could have hooked his black 
mustachios behind his ears. 

“Yo deseo comprar uno basto de estoque,’ said 
John in his best Naval Academy Spanish. 

‘Si, si, Sefior,’ crackled a return volley so fast 
that John could barely follow it. ‘Aqui los 
estamos muy bueno.’ 

The proprietor dropped a bundle of machetes 
he was tying up for a native and hurried to wait 
on his new customer. The native scowled at being 
abandoned, and edged up behind John, watching 
while the shopkeeper brought out several beauti- 
ful malacca canes which a turn of the wrist con- 
verted into wickedly pointed rapiers whose 
gleaming steel and perfect spring under strain 
proved them of the highest temper. 

Holmes finally decided on a cane and pulled 
out his money to pay forit. The paymaster, when 
he drew his money, had advised him that ‘these 
Spiggoties never have more than a dollar in 
change,’ and had given him twenty dollars in one- 
dollar bills, which made a very large roll. He 
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heard a stifled exclamation behind him as he drew 
the money from his pocket, but, when he turned 
his head, saw only a vanishing shadow at the 
door. 

‘“Cuanto es?’ John asked the dealer. 

‘Diez y siete pesos’ (seventeen dollars), replied 
the armorer, and no bargaining could make him 
reduce the price. 

Holmes finally paid it, thrust his remaining 
three dollars in his pocket, and with the handsome 
cane swinging jauntily in his hand, left the shop 
to rejoin Bob and Hank. 

There were more people in the alley than when 
he had entered. He noticed particularly a slim 
Indian girl, gaudily dressed, who idled against a 
wall near the main street, with a gay parasol over 
her head. Hardly had he taken two steps when 
he was surrounded by half a dozen greasy, dirty 
men headed by the man who had been buying 
machetes in the armory, who now carried a ma- 
chete unsheathed in his hand. 

‘Dinero! Dinero!’ (‘Money! Your Money!’) 
he snarled at Holmes. 

Behind him Holmes heard the armorer’s door 
close and a bolt snicked home, preventing a re- 
treat. As the men closed in on him, he had not 
even time to unsheathe the point of the sword 
cane, but thrust with the iron ferrule at the body 
of the leader. With a howl the man doubled up 
and collapsed on the slimy paving stones. His 
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followers, clamoring fiercely, closed in on Holmes, 
who, jabbing with the cane and flailing out with 
his left arm tried to bore his way through. 

He came safely clear of the knot of men, who 
hung back from his assault, disconcerted by the 
loss of their leader; but as he sprinted toward the 
street, the Indian girl, furling her parasol, thrust 
it deftly between his legs and tripped him. As he 
fell, Holmes let out a lusty yell, ‘Bob! Hank! 
Help!’ 

In a twinkling the pack was upon him. His 
breath was crushed out, his head banged on a 
rough cobblestone, and he fainted. 

The ice-cream parlor had not proved attrac- 
tive. The dishes were dirty and the ‘helado’ 
which Bob ordered for both tasted of cornstarch. 

‘Come on, Bob,’ Hank grunted in disgust, 
pushing back his dish and heaving his six-feet- 
two out of the rickety chair. ‘Let’s go find Jack. 
Betcha two bits this stuff is made from goat’s 
milk. A-a-ah!’ 

‘Esta chiva?’ Bob asked quickly of the woman. 
She nodded with a smile and proudly pointed to a 
herd of scrawny nanny goats who were salvaging 
banana peels from the gutter outside. 

Bob choked and quickly joined Hank. They 
walked back toward the alley where John had 
left them. Suddenly Bob grasped Hank by the 
arm. 


‘Listen, Hank? Did you hear that?’ he said 
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quickly. ‘That’s Johnny! Come on, you Arizona 
dumb-bell, shake a leg!’ 

As they charged around the corner, they saw 
the Indian girl bending over John’s motionless 
body in the midst of the group of cut-throats. 

With a regular war-whoop, Hank hurled him- 
self at the nearest bandit, who slashed at him vi- 
ciously with his machete. Dodging low, Hank 
caught the Honduranian by the ankles and threw 
him. Another man raised his machete for a blow 
at Hank, but a jagged stone whizzed against his 
head, causing him to drop the machete and stag- 
ger against the wall with both hands to his head. 
Bob, realizing the handicap of his diminutive 
stature in a free-for-all with grown men, had 
wisely decided to lay down a barrage with the 
loose rocks scattered on the ground. 

Hank, having toppled his first assailant by the 
ankles, was now seated on his back pounding his 
head by the ears on the ground, and as the second 
bandit staggered past, he reached out a long arm 
and crashed him to the ground beside the first. 

This feat alarmed the other ruffians, who fled 
headlong, their progress accelerated by Bob’s 
marksmanship. Hank and Bob knelt beside 
Holmes. 

“Is he dead? Open his collar — throw water on 
him...’ chattered Bob anxiously. 

Hank opened John’s blouse and laid his ear 
against his chest. 
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“Naw, he’s just stunned — heart’s beating al! 
right. Pipe down and make yourself useful,’ he 
said, scornful of Bob’s agitation. 

John opened his eyes, shook his head to clear 
it, and spoke to them. 

‘Good boy, Hank. I knew you’d come a-run- 
ning. I’m all right.’ 

“Gee, you have all the luck!’ exclaimed Bob 
after the story had been told. ‘I never had a real 
adventure in my life, and all the share I have of 
this one is slinging a few bricks like a darned 
street arab! If I’d only known what was going to 
happen,’ he mourned, ‘I’d have put on my re- 
volver before we left the ship. Then, when those 
big brutes tackled you... Bam! I’d have drilled 
them!’ 

“Ye-ah!’ drawled Hank. ‘Big hero you’d have 
been drilling a woman with your gat! Didn’t you 
hear Johnny say it was the girl tripped him?’ 

‘Say!’ cried Bob, stopping in the midst of a 
grimace at Hank, ‘that girl was stooping over 
you when we came up. Did she get your roll, 
Johnny?’ 

They helped him to sit up and explore his 
pockets. Sure enough, the rest of his money was 
missing. The cane, however, had been beneath 
him as he fell and was only scratched a bit. 
Holmes ran his thumb over the marred surface 
lugubriously. 

“Never mind,’ Bob consoled him. ‘Think how 
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great to present it to an old soldier all scarred up 
from a glorious battle!’ 

While they were talking, the two Hondura- 
nians had sneaked off surreptitiously, so though 
Bob burned to hunt for further adventures, Hank 
suggested that it would be prudent to return to 
the ship while the coast was clear. 

‘It'll be dark soon,’ he said sagely, ‘and I don’t 
hanker to get a knife in my back — those fellows 
looked kind of peevish the last I saw of them!’ 


The ship was soon recalled from the neutrality 
duty, and Summer Cruise drew near its end. One 
Saturday while at anchor off Old Point Comfort, 
Holmes was assigned duty as Midshipman Junior 
Officer of the Deck during the afternoon watch. 

Lieutenant Porter was Officer of the Deck, re- 
lieving his predecessor at twelve-thirty sharp and 
nodding approval to Holmes, who had taken over 
from the Midshipman before him promptly at the 
stroke of the bell. 

‘It has often been said, Holmes,’ remarked the 
officer, ‘that an efficient officer can be recognized 
by the way he takes over the deck. If he loafs up 
five minutes late and with only half the informa- 
tion he should have from the Officer of the Deck 
he relieves, he is pretty sure to stand a sloppy 
watch; sending his boats off late, forgetting im- 
portant orders, and generally messing things up, 
while if he has enough forethought to show up in 
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time to acquire all the dope so that, as the bells 
strike for the end of the watch, he can say “‘I 
relieve you, sir,” then you can gamble that he will 
run the deck in shipshape fashion by thinking 
ahead so that he’s never rushed. 

“Remember, Holmes, if you do your duty in 
the little things you will never have to hesitate 
when a big one comes along.’ 

Holmes listened intently. He had the utmost 
admiration for Lieutenant Porter, whose pleasant 
smile was always in evidence and who was always 
calm and collected even in the most trying cir- 
cumstances and he accepted as a straight tip from 
his idol these words that might have sounded like 
preaching from some one else. 

Two Bells was struck by the marine ‘time 
orderly’ who had nothing to do for four hours at 
a time but watch the clock and the routine board 
and see that O.0.D. was informed of everything 
that should be done. 

He approached Lieutenant Porter now. ‘Lib- 
erty parties muster, sir,’ he reported with a crisp 
salute. 

‘Holmes,’ called Lieutenant Porter. 

“Aye, aye, sir.’ 

‘Muster the Midshipmen. I'll take the en- 
listed men. Here is the liberty list,’ said Lieu- 
tenant Porter, handing Holmes a typewritten 
list backed by stiff cardboard. 

Already the boatswain’s mates and masters at 
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arms were‘ passing the word ’— sounding a trill on 
the bos’n’s pipe, then calling out, ‘ Lay aft all the 
liberty party, muster on the quarterdeck’; and 
the would-be shore-goers trooped aft and fell in, 
in double ranks. 

Lieutenant Porter was inspecting the sailors, 
making quick work of it. His practiced eye picked 
out two or three whose blues were not spotless or 
whose shoes needed shining, and he sent them 
back to await the next boat after remedying their 
faults. Then, list in hand, he called their names, 
recognizing each man as he stepped forward, and 
he nodded him down the gangway to the motor 
sailing launch below. As the last filed over the 
side, he turned to watch his Junior Officer. 

Holmes omitted the inspection —a future 
officer theoretically needed no supervision to 
keep himself spick and span; but the list to be 
called was long and he was only three quarters 
through. 

‘Sanders.’ ‘Here.’ Sanders passed over the 
gangway. ‘Smith, J. T.’ ‘Here.’ Smith fol- 
lowed. ‘Smith, M. H.’ ‘Here.’ But it was Haw- 
ley, the bilger, who had answered and stepped 
forward, winking vigorously at Holmes. ‘It’s all 
right,’ he whispered. ‘Old Mobile’ (Lieutenant 
Porter’s nickname) ‘doesn’t know me.’ 

‘But you are on the Third Conduct Grade and 
don’t rate liberty,’ expostulated Holmes in a low 
voice. 
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“You wouldn’t peach on me. I tell you we can 
get away with it,’ pleaded Hawley. 

‘No, you can’t go,’ insisted Holmes. 

Lieutenant Porter materialized beside them. 

“What’s the trouble here?’ he demanded. ‘Is 
your name on the liberty sheet?’ 

‘N-no, sir,’ replied Hawley, his face white as he 
realized he was caught. 

‘Then of course he cannot go. Put him on the 
report for “unwarranted assumption of privilege 
to which not entitled,’’ Mr. Holmes.’ 

Lieutenant Porter walked away. The entire 
episode had not lasted a minute and the few Mid- 
shipmen left in ranks had heard none of the con- 
versation. 

Next morning at Breakfast Formation the 
daily report of Conduct of Midshipmen was read. 
‘Hawley, Jesse, unwarranted assumption of priv- 
ilege to which not entitled. Reported by Mid- 
shipman Holmes.’ 

A gasp of astonishment ran through the ranks 
—not at all stilled by the punishment awarded 
“To lose September Leave and to receive a pen- 
alty of fifty demerits.’ 

Atbreakfast nota word was addressed to Holmes 
by any Midshipman. 

Afterwards a class meeting was called by Haw- 
ley’s friends. Holmes, too angry and defiant to 
attend, stayed in the washroom scrubbing a suit 
of works, and Hawley put all the blame on Holmes, 
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even omitting the fact that Lieutenant Porter 
had ordered Holmes to put him on the report. 

With such one-sided evidence there could be 
but one result. The Class by a majority vote, a 
minority only holding out for enforcement of dis- 
cipline by one classmate on another, decreed that 
Holmes should be sent to Coventry. From that 
day on no classmate of his addressed a single 
word to him except in line of duty. 

The cruise ended four days later; the Midship- 
men dispersed on their September Leave except 
for a few unfortunates whose misdeeds had lost 
them their leave, and a very few more who had 
no place to go. 


CHAPTER XII 
SEPTEMBER LEAVE 


Hanx invited John to spend September Leave in 
Arizona at his home, but Holmes declined the 
invitation, much as he should have liked to go. 
Although he did not tell Hank, the only reason 
for his refusal was the cost of the trip. John had 
made up his mind, when he left High School to 
enlist in the Navy, that he would be no further 
expense upon his mother’s slender income. He 

still had a little money saved from his wages 
while on the battleship; but instead of spending 
it, he had planned to earn a little during the 
vacation. 

Thus, two days after Leave began, John Holmes 
in khaki trousers and comfortable jersey, walked 
down upon a wharf in Nantucket looking for his 
old friend Captain Billy Bodfish. 

‘Gota job foran able-bodied seaman, Captain?’ 
was one of the first questions he asked of the old 
fisherman. 

‘Hmph!’ grunted the whiskery old gentleman. 
“Reck’n I hev, ef so be you ain’t too proud to 
swab decks arter wearing brass buttons for a 
year.’ 

Captain Bodfish owned an auxiliary yawl, of 
Marconi rig, which he used for taking out sailing 
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parties of the summer visitors to the popular is- 
land. He himself was competent to run the en- 
gine, but was getting too old and stiff to handle 
the canvas. As most of his patrons preferred the 
romance of sailing under white wings, he needed 
a spry young deckhand. The man who had been 
with him all summer had just left to join the fish- 
ing fleet for the fall cruise to the Grand Banks; 
so John was soon shipped as ‘crew’ on the Jennie 
Maude. Mrs. Holmes and Mrs. Bodfish had been 
friends of old, and the Captain now insisted that 
John should board with them during the month. 
Holmes wrote happily to his mother in Cali- 
fornia that evening, telling her all the news he 
had collected about old friends on the island, 
waxing enthusiastic over the home cooking, and 
particularly the green apple pie which Mrs. Bod- 
fish had baked for supper, ending up: ‘So you see, 
Mother, it’s great luck for me; next best thing to 
seeing you, for I have a real home to live in, work 
that I like, and am earning something to boot.’ 
Abbott he had not seen since he left the Acad- 
emy. Holmes had overheard him one day, while 
packing, telling some one outside that he was to 
spend the first week of Leave at a house-party in 
Newport, and Holmes was pleased to hear it. He 
dreaded meeting Abbott on the street in Nan- 
tucket, with all their mutual friends about, who 
could not fail to observe that Abbott was not on 
speaking terms with his roommate. Holmes had 
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no hope that Abbott would leave the sentence of 
Coventry behind at the Academy, for he was 
Hawley’s closest friend, and since the incident on 
the cruise, Abbott had not exchanged a single 
syllable with his roommate. 

However, about the middle of the month, one 
night when John walked down to the post-office 
to mail a letter to his mother, he caught sight of 
Abbott, very trig and handsome in his uniform, 
in a roadster filled with gay young people from 
the big hotel. Some ten of them were crammed 
into the small car, apparently hanging on by their 
eyelashes as it whirled around a corner, and Ab- 
bott was too busy hanging on to notice Holmes 
on the sidewalk. As John returned to the little 
cottage, Captain Bodfish, smoking on the porch, 
hailed him. 

‘Party was just here ter engage the Jennie 
Maude fer termorrer. You'll hev to set the alarm 
clock so’s to git up early enough to git her slicked 
up. They’re coming aboard at eight, and they’s 
a parcel of womenfolks with ’em.’ 

Holmes gritted his teeth with vexation the next 
morning, as he saw trooping onto the wharf, 
laughing and calling jokes back and forth, the 
same crowd he had seen in the roadster the night 
before, with Abbott conspicuously in the van. 

Stepping to the edge of the wharf, Holmes of- 
fered his hand to help the first girl onto the Jennie 
Maude. Abbott quickly leaped aboard, and turn- 
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ing held out his hands, his shoulder between the 
girl on the dock and Holmes, so that Holmes was 
forced to step back a little. 

He reddened, and went to the bow of the boat, 
busying himself over the mooring until the party 
of six was well aboard and settled in the cockpit 
on the cushioned benches and chairs set there. 
Then, casting off the bow painter, Holmes leaped 
on deck, hauled taut the main and jib halliards; 
the sails rose billowing on the trim spars, the 
Jennie Maude heeled to starboard, and with 
Captain Billy at the helm, ran out of the cove 
toward the open sea. 

The breeze was fresh, which gave Holmes an 
excuse to keep himself occupied; frequently it 
was necessary to pay out rapidly on the main 
sheet to spill the wind to avoid capsizing; and 
thus he avoided going near the passengers. But 
at noon, when they were ready for lunch, Cap- 
tain Bodfish called Holmes to come take the tiller 
while he made coffee over a small stove in the 
galley forward; and seated in the stern at the 
tiller, Holmes found he was within earshot of the 
party in the cockpit. Abbott had his back to him, 
but Holmes could hear what he said clearly, as 
the wind carried it back. One of the young men 
had taken from the luncheon hamper a cocktail- 
shaker and nest of silver cups. 

‘Better be careful with that, Ed,’ drawled Ab- 
bott, ‘or the fellow at the tiller might turn us all 
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over to the Coast Guard for smuggling liquor.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ giggled one of the girls, ‘I don’t be- 
lieve it, Mr. Abbott; they say all the fishermen 
smuggle it themselves the whole time. Maybe 
we'd better give the man a cocktail, shall we?’ 

‘But he isn’t a fisherman,’ answered Abbott, 
“he’s a bad case of ingrowing conscience...’ and 
he proceeded to tell the story of the reporting of 
Hawley on the cruise, and how the Class had 
subsequently voted tosend Holmes to Coven- 
try. 
Holmes could not leave his post at the tiller 
until Captain Bodfish came back, and he felt it 
his duty, as an employee of the Captain’s, to say 
nothing while the party was chartering the Cap- 
tain’s vessel; he silently endured the torture of 
hearing the story told, of the fusillade of curious 
glances shot at him, of the chorus of flippant com- 
ments that followed. His mouth was set in a grim 
line; under his tan he was white with rage, but he 
bided his time and steered the Jennie Maude 
faithfully on her course. 

Presently, however, the coffee being made, 
Captain Bodfish returned to take the tiller, and 
the party forgot the subject in their interest in 
the ample lunch that had been brought along. 
The Jennie Maude was put about and headed for 
home, since one young lady had declared passion- 
ately that she should ‘just expire if they didn’t 
get home in time for the tea dance.’ — 
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Arriving back at the dock, it was Holmes’s 
duty to leap ashore and make fast the bow painter 
of the Jennie Maude. He purposely lingered over 
this task, finishing just as Abbott helped the last 
young lady gallantly up on the wharf and started 
toward the car. Holmes, with a quick step or two 
intercepted him, saying in an undertone: 

‘Please step over this way with me, Abbott.’ 

‘I am busy,’ returned Abbott, shaking off the 
hand John had laid on his sleeve. 

‘Busy or not, you owe me a settlement, and I 
mean to have it now,’ Holmes assured him. ‘ You 
can put up your hands right here, or you can step 
over behind that shed with me. I don’t care. 
which.’ | 

Abbott looked at him, measured the determi- 
nation that glinted from his slightly bloodshot 
eyes, and silently agreed, moving off in the direc- 
tion of the little shed Holmes had indicated, and 
calling to his friends, ‘Be with you in a minute. 
Excuse me, please.’ 

Behind the small shed, used for storage of gear, 
Abbott faced Holmes impatiently. 

‘You are taking advantage of the situation,’ he 
said angrily. ‘You know my gang is waiting. I 
can’t stop to talk with you.’ 

‘You’ve had a lot of satisfaction to-day,’ an- 
swered Holmes, ‘got a big kick out of talking 
about me to your friends. Now I want my satis- 
faction. We'll settle this man to man, and the 
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sooner you put up your hands, the quicker you 
can join your friends. Take off your coat.’ 

Much as he hated Abbott, Holmes could not 
help admiring him a little too; he knew that Ab- 
bott had only hesitated from his sense of courtesy 
and breeding that forbade him to leave his guests; 
and now that it was plain a fight was inevitable, 
Abbott stripped off his coat and rolled up his 
sleeves coolly enough, throwing himself instinc- 
tively into the position learned in his thorough 
training in boxing, left foot slightly advanced, 
left arm crooked in guard, right swinging low. 

Holmes, who was keeping his temper in check 
with difficulty, let loose a ‘roundhouse sweep’ 
with his right; Abbott ducked it and sent a 
stinging left jab to Holmes’s nose that started the 
claret. Instantly Abbott followed up with his 
right, catching Holmes full on the chin, and as 
Holmes staggered and shook his head to clear it, 
Abbott whipped in again, square on the button, 
and Holmes measured his length on the ground. 

Groping dizzily, he raised himself on his elbow, 
the blood streaming from his nose; as his eyes 
cleared, he saw Abbott bending over him with a 
look of assured victory on his handsome face. 
That look roused the latent bulldog spirit that 
had carried Holmes through other emergencies; 
his head cleared, his temper was gone, he found 
himself on his feet again without being conscious 
of how he got there. 
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For a second the two measured their distance, 
then Abbott, still underestimating Holmes’s abil- 
ity, let go once more with his trusty right. 

This time, however, Holmes side-stepped, 
rushed in, knocked aside Abbott’s guard as he 
ducked, and brought his left up in a crashing 
uppercut. Abbott’s head snapped, and he reeled. 
Holmes, scorning to follow up the advantage, 
waited grimly. In an instant Abbott’s guard was 
up again, but after that he played more warily, 
and Holmes took the offensive. 

There was a brief pause in which the quick 
shuffle of their feet, as they sought for an opening, 
marked time. Their breath came short and quick, 
sweat glistened on their faces, little scarlet spurts 
of blood were scattered on the ground around. 

Then, in a twinkling they were chest to chest, 
ripping in hooks to the body as fast as they could 
pump them, no thought of guarding; the boxing 
was over, the fight just begun. In this Holmes 
had the advantage; his abdominal muscles were 
hardened by rowing and exercise, but Abbott, 
trained on midnight suppers and petting parties, 
cigarettes and cocktails, gradually weakened. As 
a last resort, feeling his strength failing, Abbott 
put his force behind a left jab that caught Holmes 
in the wind and doubled him over, though his 
arms went up instinctively to barricade his head. 

Abbott, confidently thinking that when Holmes 
straightened again, he would neglect to guard 
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momentarily, set himself for the blow that should 
end the fight. But Holmes, stepping backward 
unexpectedly, as he faced Abbott again, felt the 
wind from the blow harmlessly on his face. Quick 
as a flash he ripped a straight right to Abbott’s 
chin. For a second, Abbott stood rocking, eyes 
half-closed, then his knees slumped and he plunged 
forward face down. 

Not till he saw Abbott knocked out at his feet 
did Holmes notice the pain in his right hand, then, 
nursing it with his left, he felt that two knuckles 
were dislocated. Behind him he became conscious 
of voices, and, turning, saw that Captain Bodfish 
and the two other men who had been with Ab- 
bott were peering around the shed, spectators of 
the finish. 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Holmes vaguely. He felt very 
tired and his hand hurt abominably. ‘I guess you 
can take Abbott along with you. We’re all 
through.’ 

The two chaps eyed John respectfully, as in 
silence they picked up Abbott and carried him to 
the car. Captain Bodfish came over and put his 
arm around John’s shoulders. 

‘Dip up a bucket o’ salt water,’ he called after 
the stretcher-party, ‘that'll bring him to all right. 
Come on home, Johnny boy. My, didn’t you 
whale him scrumptious, though!’ 


CHAPTER XIII 
FIRE 


On October first the Midshipmen returned and 
the Academic year commenced, but Holmes found 
himself still in Coventry as far as his classmates 
went. 

Then Saturday night, after the first football 
game, an easy victory over William and Mary 
College, Holmes, still an outcast, wandered out 
in town and took in a movie alone. It was rather 
insipid and he left about nine, sauntering slowly 
back through the crooked streets toward the 
Academy gate. 

His way took him directly by the ramshackly 
Annapolis Hotel, where, in its fifty years of exist- 
ence, thousands of Midshipmen’s ‘femmes’ and 
their chaperons had stayed and which still did a 
rousing business every week-end. At this time of 
night all the upper windows were dark, and the 
thick-growing ivy which covered the weathered 
brick walls rustled easily in the evening breeze. 
Three hours later, after the Hop, all the rooms 
would be lighted while tired girls, as they put 
away their dainty dance frocks, would be living 
over in reminiscences the thrilling dances they 
had had. 

Holmes sighed — no girls for him — he didn’t 
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even know any, and in his present situation he 
was very unlikely to be called on to ‘drag blind,’ 
_ as the saying is when one Midshipman consents 
to escort some young lady whom he has never 
seen to a Hop, merely because his classmate’s 
girl wishes to have her best friend enjoy the 
pleasure of a Naval Academy Hop. 

Suddenly Holmes noticed a queer, flickering 
illumination in a second-story window. As he 
stared hesitantly a puff of smoke, gray white and 
luminous in the darkness drifted out of the win- 
dow, a tongue of flame ran up the curtain, and 
the flimsy wood casing began to burn. 

‘Fire! Fire!’ he yelled at the top of his lungs, 
dashing into the lobby of the hotel. 

A couple of elderly chaperons stared at him 
open-mouthed but the desk clerk was more 
alert. 

‘Where?’ he cried, grabbing a telephone. 

‘Second floor—I saw it burning — over 
there,’ gasped Holmes, pointing in the general 
direction. The smell of smoke was becoming 
evident. 

‘Central — notify the fire department the 
Annapolis Hotel is on fire, then notify the Naval 
Academy.’ The clerk, resourceful and quick- 
witted, realized that a fire would be far beyond 
the meager resources of the City fire department 
and that the more modern equipment of the 
Naval Academy must be called if the hotel were 
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to be saved. He started calling all the rooms on 
the telephone, warning any answerers to get out 
of the hotel quickly; while Holmes dashed madly 
up and down the corridors yelling ‘Fire! Clear 
the decks,’ and pounding on all doors. 

The fire had already become a roaring, blazing 
menace in the vicinity where it originated and 
there was no passing along that corridor, while 
it soon threatened to bar access to other wings of 
the building. 

The Annapolis fire department arrived, one 
rickety fire engine with no steam up, unable to 
throw a stream ten feet, and an antiquated chem- 
ical wagon whose limited output made no im- 
pression on the holocaust. 

A cheer went up from the seething crowd. 
Eighty Midshipmen at the drag ropes came hus- 
tling along the Naval Academy engine, spitting 
sparks and flame from its stack, the steam gauge 
already up to full pressure. Just behind it came 
the hose wagon drawn by forty more boys, and 
the celerity with which they attached the hose to 
the hydrant and fire engine, coupled the lengths 
from engine out to the nozzle, and produced a 
full stream of water evoked applause. The chem- 
ical cart rattled up and the twenty Middies who 
manned it, seizing smoke helmets and hand ex- 
tinguishers, raced into the hotel and up the 
stairs to attack the fire at close range. 

Slocum and Morgan were both in the chemical 
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crew and Holmes watched them pass him en- 
viously. 

But the fire had too great a start: the original 
wing was blazing all over and the adjoining wing 
had a good start at the junction. 

The hotel manager was wringing his hands. 
“Oi! Oi! And I haf no insurance because I haf 
no fire escapes. Vy did I effer let those bobbed- 
hair scatter-brains use electric curling-irons!’ he 
wailed. 

The city hook-and-ladder truck lumbered up, 
useless, as even the longest ladder could not 
reach to the third story. 

A young girl burst through the crowd to Cap- 
tain Irwin, who was in charge of the Midshipmen. 

‘My aunt’s up there asleep,’ she sobbed, indi- 
cating the wing just commencing to blaze. ‘She 
had such a headache she went to bed early with a 
sleeping powder and she’s deaf besides, so nothing 
will waken her.’ 

A look of horror came over Captain Irwin’s 
face — then his jaw set. ‘What’s the number of 
her room?’ he snapped. 

‘4-2-5; the end room,’ wept the girl. ‘Please 
can you get her?’ 

Captain Irwin looked up at the fire. 

*'There’s a chance,’ he muttered. ‘Here, chem- 
ical party. Two men with smoke hoods to rescue 
a lady in the fourth floor end room. Who'll go?’ 

‘Here, sir,’ spoke up Bob Morgan. © 
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“Reckon I'll try it too,’ said Hank Slocum, fol- 
lowing as usual. 

‘Form a water curtain across the end of the 
wing. Try and hold it clear for them to return,’ 
ordered Captain Irwin. 

The two volunteers, preceded by a hose crew, 
disappeared in the hotel and up the stairs to the 
top story. 

Holmes standing outside could picture the 
scene — the hose men fanning their stream of 
water to keep a sheet of water between the in- 
trepid two and the live flames as they crept along 
the corridor, their smoke helmets protecting 
them from the asphyxiating gases. He counted 
the minutes — one, two — five. The first wing 
blazed to the skies, while the wing they had dis- 
appeared into ever smouldered and smoked more 
ominously. 

“Yea — aha!’ roared the crowd. Hank ap- 
peared in the entrance with an old woman in a 
dressing-gown slung over his shoulder like a bag 
of meal. But the shouts turned to groans as 
Hank shook his head and pointed back into the 
wing. 

“Bob’s back there — he broke his leg when a 
beam fell on him. I couldn’t carry them both. 
He gave his smoke helmet to the lady.’ 

He turned back, but the near end of the wing 
collapsed with a crash and a wall of fire shut off 
the entrance. Only the end of the wing remained 
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unconsumed and ever the raging flames crept 
closer. 

Suddenly a window was pushed out and Mor- 
gan’s white face appeared four stories up. 

‘Jump! we'll hold a blanket!’ commanded 
Captain Irwin in stentorian tones. 

But Bob shook his head weakly. 

‘My leg’s broken,’ he called. ‘I can’t get out. 
Bring a ladder.’ | 

But no ladder would reach above the second 
story. 

Holmes’s mind was racing double time. 

‘Put a ladder up and I'll climb up the ivy,’ he 
said in tense tones to Captain Irwin, who looked 
at him, recognized him. 

‘If any one could, you could; you were a sailor. 
Rig that longest ladder!’ he bellowed in his au- 
thoritative voice. ‘Get the life net ready.’ 

In thirty seconds Holmes wasrunningupthe lad- 
der as he had the old Connecticut’s cage masts. 

The little area untouched as yet was steadily 
growing less. Bob’s white face gazed anxiously 
down on Holmes as he reached the top of the 
ladder, plunged his hands deep in the thick ivy 
high over his head and slowly lifted himself up. 
The ivy held. He kicked a foothold for his toes 
and, one hand at a time, reached above him for a 
new grasp. 

And so up and up he went; hands, then feet; 
hands, then feet. Once his grasping hands caught 
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a dead vine which tore away and he wavered 
perilously, but a quick snatch found a firm hold 
and he saved himself. He passed the third-story 
level, a stray tongue of flame shot out above 
Morgan’s pitiful face — another! 

The fire was closing around him. 

‘No use, Johnny boy,’ said Bob ina weak voice. 
‘Better save yourself.’ 

But Holmes struggled on. 

One hand reached the window sill, then both 
hands, and as he drew himself up and crawled 
over the sill, the flames leaped through the win- 
dow and Bob’s face disappeared. 

Crash! The upper part of the window was 
blown in by a stream of water which for the time 
being held back the devouring fire. Lieutenant 
Porter had extemporized a tripod from the three 
longest ladders and, perched precariously on its 
top, was directing the hose which sprayed that 
life-saving stream of water into the room. 

Holmes fell headlong into the room, felt Mor- 
gan’s form beneath him, discovered the beam 
which imprisoned him and with a mighty heave 
dislodged it. 

Picking Morgan up in his arms he hoisted him 
on the window ledge and looked down. Fifty 
feet below the life net was spread, held taut by 
thirty of the huskiest Midshipmen. 

Holmes lifted Bob clear of the ledge, held him 
for a second, then dropped him, pushing him 
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slightly out to clear the walls. Down he went like 
a plummet, straight into the middle of the net 
which gave gently at the impact and eased Mor- 
gan safely to the ground. 

Hank rushed in, caught his buddy up in his 
arms, and carried him to one side as they spread 
the life net again for Holmes. 

He could feel the heat scorching his back as he 
waited and the smoke and gas were making him 
dizzy as he climbed out on the ledge, poised him- 
self, and jumped. 

The ground seemed to rise up to meet him and 
he felt himself turning in the air. Then the net 
gave before the impact of his hundred and sixty 
pounds, there was a shock, and blackness de- 
scended upon him. 

Half an hour later he opened his eyes and 
struggled back to consciousness. He was in bed 
in the Naval Hospital across College Creek, and 
there in a bed beside him was Bob Morgan. The 
Superintendent was present, with Mrs. Benham, 
Lieutenant Porter, and Hank Slocum, and in the 
background, white-uniformed nurses and doc- 
tors. One of the nurses caught Holmes’s eye and 
stepped quietly forward. 

‘You were stunned by the net breaking,’ she 
said in a low, sympathetic voice. ‘You will be all 
right in a few hours. We brought you here be- 
cause Mr. Morgan asked for you. It was a very 
brave thing you did, but Mr. Morgan breathed 
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the flames, and is dying now.’ She choked a 
little and her blue eyes filled with tears. 

‘Is Johnny awake yet?’ Bob Morgan’s weak 
voice broke the silence. ‘I want to be sure he is 
all right — before — I go West. It isn’t right for 
him to die too.’ He broke off in a fit of coughing 
which racked his whole frame. 

‘Sure, I’m fine,’ spoke Holmes huskily. ‘But 
what’s this about going West? You’re crazy with 
the heat.’ 

‘Good boy, John,’ whispered Bob slowly. ‘You 
did your best just as you always have. But I 
know I’m through. Hank!’ 

‘Yes, Bob, right here.’ Hank was frankly cry- 
ing, unashamed of the tears coursing down his 
bronzed face. 

‘Hank, promise me that you will stick by John 
and make the Class take him out of Coventry? 
And, Mr. Porter, you see that they do. They all 
know you shoot square, and what you say goes.’ 

Bob closed his eyes and sank back to rally his 
ebbing strength as they promised to carry out his 
wishes. ; 

Muffled sobs sounded in the room. Mrs. Ben- 
ham had her face hidden against the Admiral’s 
shoulder, the nurses were turning their backs and 
slipping out of the room. Bob Morgan had won 
every one’s heart. He was so frank, so gay, so full 
of whimsical humor, yet courageous and loyal to 
the core, . 
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He opened his eyes again; a faint shadow of his 
old grin flitted across his face. 

‘Say, Johnny, do you know what the first re- 
quirement is to have a destroyer named after 
you? The answer is you have to be dead. Guess 
Vl qualify soon — but I think they’ll call it 
Line of Duty,” so I don’t care.’ 

Then as his eyes closed, in a feeble whisper he 
said, ‘Duty. I’ve tried to do my duty — Good- 
bye John, good-bye Hank.’ 

And so passed on a brave, true gentleman and 
a loyal friend, Robert Morgan, Midshipman 
Third Class. 

He gave his life that others might live.’ 


Two long thin ranks of blue-uniformed Mid- 
shipmen were forming on the terraces of Ban- 
croft Hall. It was early afternoon on a Tuesday, 
yet each wore full dress, and their brass buttons 
flashed in the sunlight. A hush hung over all; 
even the Midshipmen Petty Officers calling the 
roll spoke quietly, yet their voices sounded low 
and clear in the silence. 

The customary hum and clatter of running 
feet were absent; for once no Midshipman had 
loitered until the last possible second before Late 
Blast. It was the Regiment’s own way of doing 
last honor to a departed classmate. 

‘Squads right and left, March.’ The Five- 
Striper almost whispered the command, yet in 
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unison the long ranks swung into a double column 
of squads and with a slow, perfect cadence 
marched silently to the Chapel where Bob Mor- 
gan’s body lay in state, the American Flag draped 
over his coffin. 

Chaplain Clark’s voice reading the beautiful 
words of the burial service beat on the Midship- 
men like the restless surge of billows against a 
rocky headland. 

He closed his prayer book, stepped forward, 
and stood with bowed head for a moment. 

‘Friends,’ he said clearly, ‘let us join in a 
prayer, not entirely for Robert Morgan, who has 
entered into peace, but for each of us. 

“Robert Morgan died as he had lived, a fine 
true gentleman. He has no need of our prayers 
to-day. Rather let us pray that we ourselves may 
learn by his life and by his death so to live that, 
when we are called in judgment, we may face 
our Maker with as light a conscience and as hon- 
est a heart as he has done. 

‘Robert Morgan was honest, he was coura- 
geous, and he was charitable. His humor had 
never a sting to spoil it. His mind instinctively 
chose what was right and best. His mouth spoke 
the thoughts of that same straight-thinking mind. 

“We pray for Robert Morgan. Yes, but only 
that he may know how we realized his worth and 
how we miss him now that he has started his last 
voyage on the Uncharted Sea.’ 
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He knelt, the Midshipmen following him, and 
intoned the wonderful old Nune Dimittis — 
‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace’ — while the soft chords of the organ in- 
vested the words with a richer note. 

A moment of silence, then from the choir, 
‘Shotgun Smith,’ in his deep bass voice, sang the 
Naval Academy Hymn: 


Eternal Father, strong to save, 

Whose arm hath bound the restless wave, 
Who bids the mighty ocean deep 

Its own appointed limits keep, 

Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee 

For those in peril on the sea. 


‘Rise. March out.’ 

Outside drawn up in a Guard of Honor, the 
Regiment of Midshipmen awaited the flag- 
draped casket which was carried down to the 
caisson by six stalwart members of the football 
team. With muffled drums, the band followed 
playing the heart-rending funeral dirge of Chopin, 
and the Regiment slowly marched across College 
Creek to the Naval Academy Cemetery, where 
the icicle-draped cross commemorates the heroic 
Greely Expedition victims and the waters of the 
Severn surround the sleeping sailors on three 
sides; a fitting resting-place for those who dedi- 
cated their lives to the sea. 

The coffin was lowered to the grave, the fare- 
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well prayer said. The bugler played the silvery, 
sorrowing notes of Taps, the squad of sailors 
fired three volleys into the air. Another gallant 
naval officer had started his last watch for which 
he expected no ‘relief.’ 

The Midshipmen marched back to Bancroft 
Hall and were dismissed. 

Holmes, sitting alone and disconsolate in his 
room, was surprised by a rap on his door. ‘Come 
in,’ he called. 

Several classmates entered led by Hank Slo- 
cum. For once Hank went straight to the 
point! 

‘Johnny,’ he said, ‘this here is a delegation 
sent by the whole Class to say we are sorry we 
sent you to Coventry, that we think you are all 
right, and did what was right and—er—er— 
you aren’t in Coventry any more.’ 

He grabbed Holmes’s hand and shook it vigor- 
ously in default of further words. One by one the 
other members of the delegation stepped up, 
shook hands, and mumbled a few words of sym-' 
pathy and good will and went out quickly. Only 
Hank was left. 

‘I asked Lieutenant Porter — hope you don’t 
mind — if we could room together from now on, 
He said yes; so, if you are willing, want to — 
start packing, and if you get foolish and thank 
me I'll just naturally beat the tar out of you.’ 

John Holmes, packing his belongings, ever 
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and anon swallowed the lump which kept ap- 
pearing in his throat. He had lost a tried and 
true friend, but found two hundred. He was 
‘in right’ with his Class again. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE MEDAL OF HONOR 


Except for the ever-present sadness of Bob’s 
loss, the next few months were the happiest John 
Holmes had known at the Academy. 

It was good to be reinstated in the comrade- 
ship of his classmates, and pleasant indeed 
rooming with Hank, whose steady nature was 
cheerfully comforting. Abbott he saw only in 
ranks or classroom, and, if he was irked some- 
times by the cool, disdainful way in which both 
Abbott and Hawley looked through him as 
though he had been so much thin air when they 
happened to pass in the corridor, Hank gave 
him good advice. 

‘Forget them,’ drawled the Arizona giant. 
‘First you were miserable because you had to 
live with that fellow, and now you fuss because 
he doesn’t speak to you. You'd better put all the 
worrying you have to spare into worrying over 
the Semi-Anns!’ 

They were in the midst of the Semi-Annual 
Examinations. Holmes had sailed easily through 
Mathematics. English found him becalmed and 
left him with sails aback, but still seaworthy. 
Mechanical Drawing was a hurricane which 
nearly dismasted him. 
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‘Guess you’re right, Hank,’ he admitted. ‘I 
had a heck of a time in Mech. Drawing this 
morning. First I started with my reference point 
all wrong and lost an hour changing it; and then, 
just as I had it almost inked, I had to sneeze 
with my drafting pen filled with ink and blew the 
ink all over the darn drawing!’ 

‘Huh!’ said Hank. ‘I thought maybe you 
were inventing a new method of cross-hatching 
with ink same as a Chinaman sprinkles clothes! 
Say, what do you have to make in Dago?’ 

‘Only a 2.1, thank goodness,’ answered John. 
‘I pulled a 3.2 out of old Walrus last month on 
recitations.’ 

“Got any dope on it?’ queried Hank, who was 
a firm believer in ‘dope’ or advance information 
on the ground to be covered by the examination. 
Sometimes it consisted of hints given by the 
instructors in class; again it might be word 
passed down by Upper Class men of questions 
used in previous years; usually it was no more 
than guesswork which by being repeated often 
enough came to be believed. Hank never ‘boned’ 
anything but ‘the dope.’ 

‘Not a bit,’ said John. ‘I’m going to read the 
whole darn book over to-night.’ 

Excellent as were his intentions, however, he 
was only halfway through the fat Spanish Gram- 
mar when the bugle blew for Lights Out. 

Next morning, when Holmes took his seat in 
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the big examination room, to every one’s sur- 
prise the list of questions handed out had been 
torn in half and only the last ten questions were 
left. 

“Now, hear this,’ announced Commander 
Dwight, head of the Department. ‘Start with 
question No. 11, and after you finish No. 20 
another set of ten questions will be distributed.’ 

Holmes looked with dismay at the questions — 
they were all on the last half of the book, and he 
had only been able to review the first half on the 
previous evening. 

He struggled manfully along, doing the best 
he could, even though he knew it was poor, but 
when he submitted his first paper and drew his 
second set of questions, his heart rose. These 
were all on the work he had gone over the night 
before. He finished his work, secure in the hope 
of a 2.0 at least, mostly on the last ten questions, 
and returned to his room. 

“Holmes, report to the Commandant’s office,’ 
called the Midshipman on duty on his deck. 
Hurrying back downstairs, Holmes gave his 
name to the Marine Orderly outside the office 
and was ushered into the Commandant’s pre- 
sence. 

Already in the room, besides Captain Irwin, 
were Commander Dwight, the head of the De- 
partment of Languages, Lieutenant Porter, and 
the Walrus—a noted Spanish professor, so 
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called on account of his drooping mustaches and 
general lackadaisical appearance. 

‘Holmes,’ began Captain Irwin, portentously, 
“some one stole a copy of the Spanish examina- 
tion from Commander Dwight’s office yesterday. 
On investigation, this medal of honor bearing 
your name was found under the desk in the 
office. What do you know about it?’ 

Holmes stood aghast. 

‘I didn’t do it, sir—I don’t know anything 
about it. I had that medal on my full-dress uni- 
form when I wore it to Dress Parade yesterday 
evening. I haven’t seen it since — I didn’t leave 
my room last night.’ 

‘ “Hm,’ said the Commandant. ‘Professor, 
what marks did Mr. Holmes have in Spanish?’ 

“Hees term average ees onlee dos punta siete,’ 
piped up the Walrus, ‘but he ees bueno estudiar 
— he try veree mucho.’ 

Lieutenant Porter spoke up. 

‘I understand only half the examination was 
changed — why not compare Holmes’s first and 
second halves? If he had the exam questions, 
which I don’t believe for a minute, he would be 
sure to do better on the part of the old exam 
which was left in.’ 

‘That’s a good idea,’ said Captain Irwin, who, 
though narrow-minded in certain ways, such as 
attention to routine and red tape, was neverthe- - 
less emphatically square and just. ‘Have you 
Holmes’s examination papers here?” 
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Commandant Dwight produced them and 
with the Walrus and Lieutenant Porter they 
proceeded to mark them. 

Holmes, standing rigidly at attention, saw a 
growing light of optimism on Lieutenant Porter’s 
face as page after page was blue-penciled and put 
aside. 

‘Here is the result, Captain Irwin,’ announced 
the head of the Spanish Department. ‘Holmes’s 
mark on the questions 11 to 20, which were the 
old exam unchanged, was a 1.6. His mark on the 
ten questions which did not appear on the stolen 
examination paper Is a 3.2.’ 

‘I think that proves my point — Holmes never 
saw that stolen exam paper,’ almost chortled 
Lieutenant Porter. 

‘Hm!’ Captain Irwin cleared his throat. 
“Young man, how did you come to do so much 
better on the ten new questions?’ 

The thought had crossed his mind that Holmes, 
if he had stolen the papers, might have realized 
that the theft had been discovered and had pur- 
posely done poorly on the questions from the 
original exam to avoid suspicion. 

‘Sir, I had only time to study over the first 
half of the book last night and those ten questions 
were all in the part I studied. I’m not very quick 
at languages, and I didn’t get to where the other 
ten questions are taken from.’ 

“Well, that sounds reasonable. Professor Ara- 
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gon, you say Mr. Holmes is a hard worker, but 
slow?’ 

“Si, sefior, el sefior Holmes he ees weeling, but 
very wide —I mean theeck.’ A light ripple of 
laughter broke the tension in the office, and even 
the Commandant indulged in a smile. 

“All right —that leaves the question very 
much up in the air. Mr. Holmes, can you give 
me your word of honor on this medal, which you 
have won for bravery, that you are not in any 
way implicated in and know nothing of the theft 
of the examination paper?’ 

‘Yes, sir. I swear it on my medal of honor that 
I know nothing about the examination paper.’ 

‘Very well, Mr. Holmes, now I am going to 
hold this medal until the real thief is discovered 
and any taint of suspicion removed from you. 
Commander Dwight, I suggest that you apply 
Lieutenant Porter’s test to all the exam papers 
to discover possible culprits. That is all, gentle- 
men — remember, not a word about this to any 
one until it is cleared up.’ 

Late that night Commander Dwight reported 
to Captain Irwin that both Abbott and Hawley 
had made nearly perfect marks in the ten ques- 
tions from the old exams and had done very 
poorly in the improvised ten, but on such flimsy 
evidence the Commandant was loath to bring a 
serious charge like theft. He must be very sure 
of his grounds before reporting to the Superin- 
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tendent, so he contented himself with passing 
the word to the officers to keep a watchful eye on 
Holmes, Abbott, and Hawley. Talking to Lieu- 
tenant Porter he was more confidential. 

‘I wish I knew what was at the back of all this. 
Holmes seems to get into a good deal of trouble. 
There was that time he was reported for tobacco 
grains around his waste-basket; then he spent 
time on the Reina when he was caught smoking 
in his shower; and now, this. That’s a bad record, 
Porter; and yet on two out of those three oc- 
casions he has given his word of honor that he 
knew nothing about it. Is he popular with 
the other Midshipmen? What sort of a boy is 
he?’ 

‘I don’t know just what to say, sir,’ answered 
the Lieutenant, considering. ‘I think, among a 
certain element in the Class, he has had to buck 
a little prejudice about his having come up from 
the ranks of the enlisted men in the Navy. On 
the other hand, he is quite an athlete, which 
brings him popularity with another group. I 
suspect, also, that there was a lot of friction be- 
tween him and his former roommate, Abbott, 
which may have had its beginnings before they 
came to the Academy — they both come from 
Nantucket, you remember, sir. At any rate, I 
have noticed great improvement both in his 
studies and general attitude since he has been 
rooming with Slocum.’ 
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Lieutenant Porter stopped for a moment, 
looking at his superior. 

“You know, sir,’ he went on, ‘I don’t think 
Holmes has quite found himself yet.’ 

“What do you mean, “found himself’’?’ asked 
the Captain. 

“Why — laid out his course, so to speak,’ ex- 
plained the Lieutenant. ‘Most of the boys who 
come here enter from some school where they 
have been among other boys, bred up to be loyal 
to their companions, banded together, you 
might say, against their teachers and discipline. 
Holmes, on the other hand, had been a man 
among men in the Navy, where each man had a 
job and was answerable for it himself. 

‘When Holmes first entered, I think he tried 
to adapt himself to the code of class loyalty as he 
found it. You know, I coach athletics a little, | 
and I know personally that Holmes is always in 
good condition and rather particular about keep- 
ing training. Therefore I doubt if he was guilty 
in those smoking cases, but he thought it not 
playing the game to give away another fellow, 
so took his medicine. 

‘On cruise, on the other hand, he made him- 
self quite unpopular by doing his simple duty 
one day in refusing to connive at another man’s 
breaking the regulations.’ 

The Lieutenant proceeded to detail the oc- 
currence on the New Hampshire when Holmes, 
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under orders, had put Hawley’s name on the re- 
port for assumption of privileges to which he was 
not entitled. 

‘Hm! I see,’ commented Captain Irwin. 
“Well, this is something the boys must work out 
for themselves. Either Holmes will bring them 
around to his way of thinking, or he will become 
discouraged and follow the majority. Keep your 
eyes open, Porter. I do not wish to be unjust to 
any one, but I dislike having sneaky work going 
on in the brigade; I hope it is cleared up soon.’ 

But, as the weeks went by, nothing more was 
heard of it and Holmes’s medal remained in the 
drawer of the Commandant’s desk. 


Youngster year is one of many privileges as 
compared to Plebe year, with few responsibilities 
and easier studies. It slipped by rapidly for John 
and Hank, and almost before they realized it, 
June Week was approaching again. The Acad- 
emy had not gone back to the four-year schedule 
of pre-war days, so that they were to become 
First Class men that summer. 

Holmes, still playing second base on the 
Academy nine, faced the annual Army game 
with his usual nervousness, but played well. He 
cut down hit after hit, made miraculous stops 
and catches with never an error, and scored the 
winning run in the tenth inning by a ringing two- 
bagger which he stretched to three bases by a 
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burst of speed,and then, to cap the climax, stole 
home in a cloud of dust as the catcher, rattled by 
Holmes’s suicidal attempt, dropped the return 
throw. 

The Midshipmen bore Holmes off the field on 
their shoulders and that evening, still carried 
away by their enthusiasm, the Class elected 
Holmes President for the next year. 

Holmes accepted his election with slight mis- 
givings — he knew he was respected, but not 
popular with the Class, and that his ideals were 
more strict, higher than those of the majority. 
He had never been of the hail-fellow-well-met, 
hand-shaking kind, and he feared he would be a 
sad failure as a politician. 

An incident the next week brought out only 
too vividly the vast gulf between him and his 
classmates. The Class rings for his Class were to 
be donned after finishing the last examination. 

It is an interesting old custom at the Academy. 
Each Midshipman on leaving the examination 
room dons his cherished Class ring, a heavy gold 
ring beautifully engraved with nautical subjects 
which identifies him as a Naval Academy man 
wherever he goes; and is promptly seized by the 
graduating Class and tossed over the sea wall 
into the river Severn to baptize the ring, which 
he wears with pride the rest of his life. 

Holmes, however, unable to pay for the ring, 
and mindful of the Academy regulations against 
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contracting debts, had not ordered a Class ring. 
Needless to say, he was the only one who had not 
bought one on credit or had it given him by his 
family. 

So while the rest of the Class splashed merrily 
in the Severn amidst the shrieks of the ‘femmes’ 
assembled for the spectacle, John Holmes, Presi- 
dent of the new First Class, stood moodily 
watching from the sea wall, realizing that a spirit 
of animosity was arising against him in the minds 
of some of his classmates, especially the sporty 
set led by Abbott and Hawley, to whom his self- 
evident virtue was as a red rag to a bull. 

Even while combating this feeling of misun- 
derstanding and lack of sympathy, Holmes con- 
ducted himself so well on the cruise that on the 
return of the Midshipmen’s Practice Squadron 
he found himself appointed as Midshipman Bat- 
talion Commander of the first battalion, while 
Abbott, by incessant toadying and greasing be- 
fore the officers, succeeded in achieving the same 
position for the Third Battalion. The Regi- 
mental Commander, as usual, was the number 
one man in the Class, brilliant intellectually, but 
with little real force, and the other two battalion 
commanders were of the same caliber, so the 
Regiment realized that its policies would be dic- 
tated either by Holmes or Abbott. 


. 


CHAPTER XV 
¢ THE HONOR OF THE SERVICE 


WHEN the Academic year starts there is always 
a meeting of the First Class to determine the 
policies and plans for the year. In accordance 
with this custom, Holmes had summoned the 
Class together in Smoke Hall the first Monday 
night after their return from September Leave. 
His speech was brief and to the point. 

‘I propose that we continue last year’s rates 
in effect without change except that we dis- 
courage drinking and gambling by the First 
Class men and forbid it to other classes, and ex- 
cept that in accordance with the Superintend- 
ent’s wishes we have no regiment bet on the 
Army-Navy football team.’ 

Instantly Abbott was on his feet. 

‘Fellows, I don’t think that represents the 
sentiment of the Class. The rates just as they 
were last year are satisfactory without shutting 
down on a chap’s personal liberty; a little gam- 
bling or drinking never did any one any harm, so 
why shut down on it? And as for the Regiment 
bet — only a mollycoddle is going to let West 
Point say that we are afraid to back our team. 
I am not a yellow quitter. I’m all for raising the 
biggest pool ever to send to West Point.’ 
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Several tumultuous speeches followed for and 
against Holmes — even Hank had some perti- 
nent remarks to make. | 

‘If you durn fools want to drink and gamble, 
go ahead out in town and do it, but don’t expect 
us to look after you — and why any low-down 
coyote thinks he’s supporting the football team 
by betting on it I don’t know — you’d do a darn 
sight more good by coming out and trying to 
make the team’ — with a baleful glare at Ab- 
bott’s one hundred and eighty pounds of soft 
fat. 

But when the proposition came to a vote the 
Self-Assertionists and ‘Bolshevists’ rallied to 
Abbott’s help, and gave him a bare majority. 

“The nays have it,’ said Holmes slowly, after 
counting the hands raised against his proposition. 
His lips were set tight, and he was actually shak- 
ing with anger, but he hung onto his self-control 
and added: 

‘And now, I herewith tender my resignation 
as President of this Class. I’m sick of you — 
sick of the way you think of nothing but break- 
ing rules and acting like a lot of spoiled kids in- 
stead of thinking of the honor of the Service.’ 

“No! No! — Yes, damn him, let him quit! — 
No! — Yes!...’ 

A tumult arose in the hall, a few rallying 
around Holmes urging him not to resign — 
more, swayed by Abbott and his ilk, secretly 
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pleased to be so easily rid of the restraint to their 
actions. 

Holmes shouldered them all aside and stalked 
bitterly through the tempestuous crowd. 

Having resigned as Class President, because 
the Class refused to endorse his stand against 
drinking and gambling among the Midshipmen, 
Holmes had no desire to linger at the meeting, 
which had become a Babel of argument, small 
groups forming here and there to discuss heatedly 
the events just over and the choosing of a new 
President. 

But passing a little knot near the door, he was 
suddenly brought up ‘all standing’ by a remark 
in the cool, sneering tones of Abbott. 

‘I have no use for a goodie-good like Holmes. 
He thinks he’ll get a “drag” with the Supe by 
this holier-than-thou stuff. But the fact is, 
really, that he is too tight with his money to risk 
even a nickel on a bet. Why, he’s so stingy that , 
he wouldn’t even shell out for a Class ring!’ 

Holmes shouldered through the group and 
confronted Abbott angrily. 

‘Tell the truth, Abbott!’ he snapped. ‘You 
know perfectly well that I did not buy a Class 
ring because I hadn’t the money and wouldn’t 
break the Academy regulations against running 
up bills.’ | 

‘To blazes with you and your conscience and 
yourregulations!’ drawled Abbott. ‘What do you 
think the Navy is, anyhow, a Sunday School?’ 
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Holmes’s self-control broke at that slur on the 
Service he honored. He had been fighting his hot 
temper manfully all through the trying scenes 
of the Class meeting; but the long-seated enmity 
between himself and Abbott flared up now. He 
thudded his right fist solidly against Abbott’s 
jaw, and Abbott sprawled full length on the deck. 

Lieutenant Porter, alarmed by the angry 
raised voices emanating from Smoke Hall, had 
come to see what was going wrong with the Class 
meeting, and he reached the door just in time to 
see Holmes’s blow. 

‘Go to your room, Mr. Holmes,’ said the officer 
sharply. ‘You, too, Abbott. It seems to me as 
though you two had been fighting ever since the 
day you entered the Academy. I will hear your 
stories in the morning.’ 

When the two combatants and the officer had 
left the room, Hawley was quick to take the lead 
in electing a new Class President. Several satel- 
lites dutifully nominated both Abbott and Haw- 
ley, but the latter was clever enough to decline 
the honor, which would have put him in a posi- 
tion unpleasantly responsible and conspicuous, 
Instead he skillfully managed to have elected a 
spineless youth who stood high in studies, but 
had no real capacity for power or leadership, and 
could be adroitly influenced as desired. 

Next morning, at Formation, on the Daily 
Conduct Report both Holmes and Abbott were 
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posted with fifty demerits and a month’s restric- 
tion of privileges. 

Hank, who was nearly frantic at the idea that 
John could not play football, actually nerved 
himself up to go to see Lieutenant Porter, in- 
tending to tell him the truth of the affair. 

But he was told, ‘Mind your own business, 
Mr. Slocum; you have not been asked to run the 
Academy yet!’ — which so enraged Hank that 
he performed prodigious deeds on the gridiron 
at practice that afternoon and was rewarded by 
being placed on the First Team as regular tackle. 

Lieutenant Porter had heard more of the 
conversation preceding the fight than the boys 
thought, and had made a complete report to the 
Commandant, adding a recommendation for 
mercy. Captain Irwin shook his head. 

‘No,’ he said judiciously. ‘This is more than 
a fight between Holmes and Abbott personally. 
It is a clear-cut issue in which the whole Class is 
concerned. As First Class men, they set the 
standards for the whole Academy, and it is up to 
them to determine whether or not they intend to 
observe the regulations of the Service. I admire 
Holmes for his stand, but it was foolish of him to 
lose his temper; that is his biggest handicap. 
He and Abbott must both pay the penalty for 
breaking the regulation about fighting.’ 

When Holmes learned from Hank that King, 
the candidate of Abbott’s crowd, had been elected 
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Class President in his place, he was bitter; but 
Hank refused to be despondent. 

‘Don’t take it so hard, Johnny boy,’ he ad- 
vised. ‘The trouble is that these half-baked 
kids don’t know what they want and they don’t 
want any one to tell them what they ought to 
have, either. I’ll bet a Mexican dollar that three 
fourths of the Class never took a drink in their 
lives, but they just don’t want to be told they 
can’t.’ 

‘But, Hank,’ said Holmes anxiously, ‘I had to 
resign, don’t you think so? The Class voted me 
down, and that meant I didn’t represent them, 
so how could I keep the office?’ 

‘You had to, all right,’ Hank assured him. 
‘You’ve got to do what you feel is right. If it 
had been me, I think I’d have been ornery enough 
to stay in office just to put a spoke in their wheel! 
But don’t worry; I guess we can figure to make it 
come out all right. You’re still Battalion Com- 
mander, aren’t you? Well, just sit still and see 
what the squirrel hatches out!’ 

Hank heaved his lanky frame off the bed and 
departed on a secret mission about which he said 
nothing further. Holmes wondered a little, but 
Hank’s ability to keep his own counsel was 
proverbial, so he asked no questions of the big 
fellow from Arizona. 

He noted in the next few weeks that at foot- 
ball practice the crowd on the sidelines was. 
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larger than in past years, but he put that down 
as due to the interest in the coming game with 
Army, who was reputed to have a wonderful team 
built around their famous star English. 

However, as the weeks went by, he also saw 
a snap and precision in the maneuvers of his bat- 
talion at Infantry Drill, which was particularly 
noticeable in contrast to the general slovenliness 
of Abbott’s battalion. The reason for this he 
learned by accident. 

Slim Kelly drifted into the room one evening 
when Hank was out on more of his mysterious 
errands, and, assuming that Holmes was in 
Hank’s confidence, ‘spilled the beans.’ 

“You tell Hank for me that the Seventh is 
coming along fine,’ he said, referring to the 
seventh company of Holmes’s battalion, of which 
Kelly was Company Commander. ‘All the fel- 
lows pitched in, as soon as Hank explained, and 
we're all pulling to win the Regimental Flag. 
And we mean to have the old Seventh be the 
Color Company, too. Every under class man 
who “busts” at drill gets stuck under a shower! 
And, say, every First Class man in the company 
was out watching football practice yesterday. 
Hank’s gibe about rooting being more help than 
betting sure got under their skins.’ 

Holmes began to see a great light, and fished 
cautiously for more information. 

‘Good work,’ he said casually. ‘What else are 
you doing?’ 
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“Well, we sat on Charlie Manville good and 
proper,’ bragged Kelly. ‘He was out in town one 
evening lapping up some drinks, and the next 
day he had a “hangover”’ and couldn’t shoot 
straight on the rifle range, his hand trembled so. 
His roommate is riding herd on him now, and 
Charlie won’t even get a chance to smell a drink! 
Charlie is all right, you know; only he is easy led. 
Hawley was the one that got him tanked up. 
I’ve told Hawley that if I catch him in our cor- 
ridor again I'll send him home in a stretcher! 
Self-determination may be all right for a man, 
but darn fool kids need some one with good sense 
to tell them where to head in. Well, so long — 
tell Hank we're all set in the Seventh.’ 

Kelly departed buoyantly to his task of check- 
ing up on his ‘ Unsats.’ calling at the room of each 
man of his division who was ‘unsatisfactory’ in 
studies, to make sure that he was studying hard, 
and Holmes, as soon as Hank returned, charged 
him with the plot. 

‘Sure Pve got a “gang” of my own,’ grinned 
Hank. ‘Abbott and Hawley showed me how 
nice it worked, so I took a leaf out of their book. 
Only, instead of picking Mexican athletes, I 
chose me a bunch of bruisers. I’ve got all the 
football team, the lacrosse team — they’re fine 
thugs, I tell you — and the water polo outfit, 
which is another form of legalized violence! We 
reason gently with obstreperous members of the 
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battalion, and if they don’t see the error of their 
ways, we introduce them to our course in eti- 
quette! It works fine; only we don’t get much 
chance to man-handle those birds in Abbott’s 
battalion; they flock together and keep out of 
our way. 

“The best of it is, though, that so few fellows 
were willing to go in on Abbott’s pool that he 
hadn’t the face to send such a small amount up 
to West Point. So, if he does any betting, he’s 
doing it alone, and not representing the Regiment.’ 

Holmes looked at the ugly face of his big room- 
mate with increased affection and respect after 
this. To think that Hank had been loyal enough 
to go to all the trouble connected with organizing 
so thoroughly this movement in the Regiment 
was an inspiration to John. He saw vividly how 
much more effective Hank’s practical action 
had been than his own despondent disgust at the 
temporary success of Abbott’s crowd with their 
false ideals; and from that day on he threw him- 
self into the game heart and soul. 

The year slipped away rapidly; studies were 
hard, First Class year; sports were fun; evenings 
of recreation in Smoke Hall cemented closer the 
warm friendships that Holmes was making with 
the best of his classmates. Sunday afternoons he 
still spent, as a rule, with M. Despinard, but the 
hours were of comradeship rather than of in- 
struction, for the old Frenchman proclaimed that 
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Holmes was now letter perfect in his lessons of 
politeness. 

At length June Week arrived; the last June 
Week Holmes would see at Annapolis. 

Pretty girls thronged the Yard, fond parents 
passed proudly, escorted by their tall sons in uni- 
form. Duty officers blinked obligingly at petty 
violations of regulations, and gay spirits and 
happiness hung over the Academy. 

The Army baseball game was to be played at 
Annapolis that year on the day before gradua- 
tion. Holmes, as captain, leading his team out 
for warming-up practice, felt a moment’s sharp 
pang that never again would this same ‘outfit’ 
gather on the field; but it was forgotten in the 
anticipations that filled his mind for the coming 
game. He had long ago overcome the nervous- 
ness that used to assail him when going into a 
game, and was standing quietly, running over 
his plans in his mind, when a small messenger 
boy, squirming under the ropes in front of the 
crowd, handed him a telegram. 

‘Some old Navy player wishing us luck?’ 
asked Slim Kelly. 

Holmes did not answer, and Kelly started for- 
ward quickly as he saw his captain’s face turn 
white over the yellow paper. 

“What’s wrong, Jack? Can I help?’ 

“Yes —no—I don’t know,’ answered Holmes 
in a dull voice. ‘Look, Slim!’ 
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Kelly read the extended telegram in one swift 
glance: ‘Your mother needs you. Serious. Come 
at once.’ The message was dated from San Diego 
and signed ‘Saint Mary’s School.’ 

Kelly turned to beckon to Chief Bender, but 
the coach had seen Holmes’s agitation and was 
already making his way toward them. 

“What’s the matter?’ he asked quickly. 

Kelly showed him the telegram; Holmes had 
sat down on the bench and buried his face in his 
hands. Bender frowned sympathetically and 
laid a hand on John’s shoulder. 

“You can go, son,’ he said kindly. ‘I know how 
you feel — hope you will be in time. We'll man- 
age; don’t worry about us.’ 

Holmes hesitated a moment. 

‘Thanks, Chief,’ he said, ‘but the first train I 
could get does not leave until six. [— I hate to 
throw the team down. I can play, sir. Hank, the 
address is on the telegram, will you wire them 
I am starting? And see the Superintendent to 
fix up my leave, will you?’ 

‘Sure!’ said Hank, grasping his hand tightly. 
‘I'll do that, and I'll pack your bag, too. Any- 
thing you want, Johnny; times like this are what 
friends are for.’ Crumpling the yellow paper in 
his big paw, Hank stalked off without a thought 
about missing the game himself, 


CHAPTER XVI 
NO MORE RIVERS! 


Tue cheering that had greeted the teams as the 
Navy men trotted to their stations in the field 
and the first Army batter stepped up to the plate 
died down. 

Slim Kelly, twirling his last game for the Navy, 
toed the slab, with a glance over his shoulder 
and cheering wave of the hand to Holmes. The 
usual encouraging chatter rose from the infield: 

“Working all the time, boy! We’re all behind 
you! He can’t touch you, Slim! Let’s have the 
first one!’ 

But Holmes could not join in, for thinking of © 
his mother. He had known, of course, that he 
could not expect her to make the long, expensive 
trip East for his graduation, but he had felt 
serene and satisfied, believing that she was well 
and happy, and that after graduation he would 
go to her for a visit before he joined his ship. 
Now, to think of her alone, ill, needing him, 
fairly tore at his heartstrings. Yet, since he 
could get no train until six o’clock, he felt it was 
his duty to give his best to the team meanwhile. 
They counted on him and he must not let them 
down. 

The first inning was disastrous for Navy. 
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Kelly, shaken by Holmes’s misfortune, was un- 
steady and got himself in a hole. He walked the 
first man, pitched a slow ball which the next man 
slashed between first and second on a hit and run, 
both men being safe because Holmes fumbled. 
Kelly struck out the third man up, but then 
English, still shining for West Point and thor- 
oughly familiar with Kelly’s curves after the 
years they had played against each other, 
clipped one on the nose for a three-bagger, bring- 
ing in both base-runners. 

“Never mind, Slim,’ yelled Holmes. ‘Get the 
next one!’ — and Kelly steadied down at that, 
retiring the side without further scoring. 

As the innings succeeded one another, how- 
ever, those two initial runs looked bigger and 
bigger. Kelly was pitching the game of his life, 
pulling out of one hole after another, since his 
main reliance had always been his infield and 
to-day Holmes’s ragged, nervous playing had 
upset them all. The smooth team work and 
double plays which they had featured all season 
were missing: to-day; but somehow, each time 
that home plate was threatened, they pulled 
themselves together and saved the day. 

Navy was not doing well at bat either; a few 
scattered hits were made, but usually wasted 
owing to two men being out already in the inn- 
ing; and the best chance of the day was thrown 
away when Joe Martin, the stocky Navy right 
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fielder and lead-off man, caught a fast inshoot on 
the end of his bat and rattled a triple off the 
right field bleachers, with only one out and 
Holmes coming up. But on an attempted squeeze 
play, Holmes missed the ball entirely, so that 
Martin was ignominiously tagged out five feet 
short of home. 

The ‘lucky seventh’ brought no change in 
Navy’s luck; the eighth saw Army still 2-0, and 
when Navy team trooped in for their last half 
of the ninth, it was a case of now or never. Chief 
Bender ordered up a pinch hitter, Sleepy Griffin, 
in place of Johnson, the catcher. 

Griffin lived up to his nickname, for he stood 
languidly at the plate, watching the ball go by; 
occasionally he swung lazily, and he ‘tipped’ 
foul after foul. But his sleepy demeanor con- 
cealed an unerring eye. Each time he passed up 
an offering, the umpire called ‘Ball,’ and after 
eight fouls had soared over the backstop, the 
Army pitcher in disgust presented him with a 
free ticket to first. 

Kelly was next at bat. Bender waved him 
back, calling up a bench-warmer; but Kelly 
would not be denied. 

‘Please don’t yank me, Chief,’ he pleaded. 
‘I know I can hit it this time!’ 

‘Go ahead,’ grunted the old Indian, ‘and if 
you strike out, I’ll scalp you!’ 

The stands groaned unkindly as Kelly stepped 
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up to the plate after this by-play which the spec- 
tators had all understood: for Kelly’s batting 
average that year had been .017. A pitcher is 
not required to hit, and Kelly did not — often! 

But swinging desperately on the first ball, 
Kelly connected with a resounding crack! The 
white sphere sped over the first baseman’s head, 
yet landed too far in for the right fielder to reach; 
and Kelly’s hair was saved! 

A yell went up from the stands, and a few 
people, who had begun to make their way out, 
stopped to see the rest of the game with new 
hope. 

Joe Martin strode out to the plate carrying 
a mighty bat and played ‘Casey at the bat’ to 
the life, fanning three times. Griffin and Kelly 
hugged their bases. 

Holmes was up next. As he rose from the 
bench, he heard a commotion behind him in the 
close-packed crowd, and the next instant Hank 
burst through, his hair wildly mussed, panting, 
dragging a small boy by the hand. 

‘It was a fake, Johnny!’ yelled Hank. ‘Your 
mother is all right. I found her at the Supe’s 
office inquiring for you. She came on to surprise 
you. Here she is!’ 

Three husky football men were parting the 
crowd to give gangway to a sweet-faced, gray- 
haired little lady whose hat, pushed slightly awry 
by the mob she had had to struggle through, in 
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no wise disturbed her determination as she 
called, ‘Now, Johnny, don’t you let them play 
any tricks on you! I came down to see you win, 
and you better had!’ 

The story had been relayed like wild fire 
through the crowd, which began to cheer madly, 
now for Mrs. Holmes, now for John. 

Holmes kissed his mother heartily, if hastily, 
and Chief Bender himself offered her a seat on 
the bench, while Hank growled ominously in 
John’s ear: ‘This kid admits a Midshipman gave 
him that telegram to deliver to you. Wait till 
after the game!’ ! 

‘Batter up! Play ball!’ droned the Big 
League umpire, imported for the day, who saw 
no place for dramatics on a baseball field. 

Holmes ran joyously to the plate. His load of 
depression was lifted and he felt a confidence 
that nothing could stop him now. Lunging at 
the first ball he cracked a ringing double to the 
flagpole in centerfield, which brought Griffin and 
Kelly home with the tying runs. He stole third 
on the first ball pitched, and, loitering a few feet 
off third, apparently dusting off his uniform, as 
the catcher returned the ball after the second 
strike, Holmes suddenly dashed for home. The 
pitcher, rattled by this unexpected move, threw 
high, and Holmes, arriving feet-first in a cloud of 
dust, slid clear under the catcher’s attempt to 
tag him. 
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*Safe!’ called the umpire, and Navy had won 
the game. 

Regardless of jubilation going on, Hank caught 
Holmes by the arm, and, followed by the foot- 
ball trio bringing the small boy, piloted him 
through the throng to a group surrounding 
Hawley and Abbott. 

‘Now show me who gave you that fake tele- 
gram!’ roared Hank to the boy. 

‘It was him,’ shrilled the lad, pointing at Ab- 
bott, ‘and the other there,’ indicating Hawley, 
“said he’d skin me alive if I ever peached. But 
I ain’t afraid if you and the football team are 
going to take care of me, Mr. Slocum.’ 

‘Now,’ said Lieutenant Porter’s voice grimly 
behind them — ‘Now, Mr. Abbott and Mr. 
Hawley, you may come with me to the Superin- 
tendent’s office.’ 

Caught with the goods at last, Abbott and 
Hawley, under the merciless cross-examination 
of the Superintendent, confessed in full. They 
had both run deeply into debt, and since diplomas 
are not granted at Annapolis to men in debt, 
they had bet heavily against the Navy on this 
game, hoping to recoup. To make Navy’s defeat 
sure, they had tried to unnerve Holmes, who as 
captain was the mainstay of the team. Eventu- 
ally they also confessed that it was Abbott who 
had stolen the examination papers the year be- 
fore, leaving Holmes’s medal of honor to divert 
suspicion. 
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Even Abbott’s family’s wealth and boasted 
political ‘pull’ could not save them now. They 
left Annapolis secretly that evening, and against 
their names on the rolls of the Academy was 
written, ‘Dropped from the rolls of the Naval 
Academy for the good of the Service.’ 


‘Johnny,’ said Hank the next morning as they 
were buttoning up the double row of brass but- 
tons on their stifling hot dress coats, *’taint pos- 
sible that you and I are going to walk up to the 
President and get our little diploma!’ 

“We're lucky,’ answered Holmes. ‘Guess we 
are the last of the three-year classes; after this 
they are going back to a four-year term. Good 
thing for us there was a war!’ 

‘Wonder what Abbott will do now,’ said Hank, 
wrestling with the hook that choked his collar 
at his throat; ‘rotten streak in that fellow from 
the beginning.’ i 

‘I don’t care what happens to him,’ anole 
Holmes, ‘but I feel kind of sorry for Hawley. 
You know, his father is Admiral Hawley, and I 
suppose being away on cruises so much, Hawley 
just ran wild. It’ll just about break his father’s 
heart to have his son dropped from the Service.’ 

‘Oho,’ observed Hank. ‘I wondered why you 
were so easy about that telegram when the Supe 
questioned you. If you had pressed the charge, 
they would have both been court-martialed, in 
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spite of Abbott’s pull. Politics don’t have much 
to say when it’s a question of the honor of the 
Service.’ 

‘Oh, well,’ said Holmes, ‘I was cleared, and I 
didn’t feel like jumping on them when they were 
down. Come on, there goes Formation.’ 

The huge Armory was filled with guests, 
ranged in rows of seats facing a raised platform 
at one end, with a block of vacant seats waiting 
in the center of the floor. A bugle sound in the 
distance hushed the murmur of voices and the 
tramp of marching feet was heard outside. 

The Regiment, headed by the First Class, 
marching in a solid body, came into the Armory, 
formed a hollow square around the platform, and 
came to parade rest. 

“Regiment — Atten... shun!’ 

Escorted by the Superintendent and the Naval 
and Military Aides, the President of the United 
States walked down the aisle and mounted the 
platform. His plain civilian dress stood out 
sharply against the glittering braid and trig 
uniforms of the Service, reminding the audience 
that in our country the Chief Executive is a true 
man of the people. 

The Regiment of Midshipmen still formed 
their hollow square, a guard of honor, standing at 
parade rest; but the First Class were seated in 
the block of chairs directly in front of the plat- 
form, while the President in a short address out- 
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lined the ideals of service, fidelity, and obedience 
which, as Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, he 
required from them. 

Then, one by one, the names were called and 
the First Class men filed up to receive from the 
President’s hand the rolled diploma handed by 
an alert aide. By ancient custom the first di- 
ploma is given to the Midshipman who stands 
at the head of his Class in studies. ‘Savvey’ 
Thompson’s mother in the audience was crying 
with pride and happiness as her son received his 
diploma and shook hands with the President. 

‘Young man,’ said the President, ‘I congratu- 
late you on your keen mind and the use you have 
made of it at the Academy. And I charge you 
ever to see that the Navy and your country re- 
ceive the full measure of your great ability.’ 

Thompson saluted and walked back to his seat 
amid the hand-clapping of the Midshipmen and 
audience. 

Every one expected that, as usual, the second 
name called would be that of the Class President. 
There was a little murmur of surprise as the 
Superintendent’s voice rang out: 

‘Midshipman Holmes!’ 

John started nervously, but, bracing his shoul- 
ders to a perfect military carriage, stepped up 
to the platform. The Admiral was speaking in 
the President’s ear, as Holmes received his di- 
ploma, handing a small object to the President. 
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‘Mr. Holmes,’ said the President, ‘I have 
heard much about you, beginning with your 
entrance as an enlisted man of the Navy; I am 
told that you have endeavored faithfully to up- 
hold both the discipline and best traditions of the 
Service. You have striven undaunted and un- 
complaining under the discouragement of false 
suspicion, which is the test of a true gentleman. 

‘It gives me great pleasure to pin upon your 
breast again this medal so gloriously won in time 
of danger and so basely taken from you by 
treachery. 

‘I congratulate you upon your success in 
athletics, but most of all for the reputation you 
have made for yourself as a man. If you con- 
tinue as you have so worthily begun, I foresee 
a long and honorable career before you in your 
country’s service.’ 

There was a lump in Holmes’s throat as he 
turned back to his place; that moment made up 
to him for all the hours of struggle and trouble 
he had known. A roar of hand-clapping swept 
through the Armory while the Superintendent 
waited patiently to call the next name. 

In the gallery Mrs. Holmes, fumbling for her 
handkerchief while happy tears filled her eyes, 
said simply to M. Despinard, ‘John always was 
a good boy’; and the old Frenchman, blowing his 
nose furiously, answered, ‘I could not be prouder 
were he my own son, Madame!’ 
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The last diploma was given out, the First 
Class snake-danced down the Armory and out 
into the brilliant sunshine, tossing away gayly 
the Midshipmen’s caps they would never wear 
again, and singing, ‘Thank God, we’re out of the 
Wilderness, no more rivers to cross!’ 

They were out on the broad sea of Life at last. 


That afternoon, amid the streams of visitors 
passing up and down the broad steps of Bancroft 
Hall, Lieutenant Porter met M. Despinard, 
wearing a worried expression. 

‘Anything I can do for you, Monsieur?’ he 
asked. 

“Ah, eet ees ze Lieutenant Porter!’ cried the 
Frenchman with relief. ‘Can you tell to me 
were ees John Holmes? I sear-r-ch, but I do not 
find heem, and I fear zat he ees depar-rted.’ 

‘I can show you where to find him,’ answered 
the officer. ‘I saw him go out with his mother, 
carrying some flowers.’ 

Together they walked down the shaded paths, 
across the deserted baseball field, to the bridge 
that leads to the cemetery. There beside Bob 
Morgan’s grave they found Mrs. Holmes with 
John and Hank, while on the green mound lay 
an armful of beautiful white roses. 

The three moved toward Lieutenant Porter 
and M. Despinard when they saw them ap- 
proaching. 
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‘John, mon fils,’ said the old Frenchman, ‘you 
have become to me mos’ dear. I grieve now that 
we part so soon, and before you go, I wish to 
geeve you zat which will be a bond between us 
w’en you are far away on ze wide sea. Eet will 
cause you to sink of ze old man wizout a country 
who ees ever to you a friend. Vovcv!’ 

He drew his hand from his pocket and held out 
to Holmes a massive engraved gold ring set with 
a lapis-lazuli blue as the sea itself. 

‘Your Class ring, mon fils, which now you will 
wear wiz honor. Ze gold ees ze gold of your 
man’s heart; and ze blue ees ze color of ze eternal 
sea. Take eet, my son, and remember me!’ 

“Thank you, sir,’ said Holmes simply, for 
words could not say all he felt. ‘I am glad that 
you gave it to me here, for I’d like to think that 
Bob knows about to-day. I am going to try to 
be always the kind of man Bob would have been 
if he had lived.’ 

“Keep a-trying,’ said Hank dryly. ‘The way 
I figure it life’s like a school where we have a 
chance to learn lots of lessons before we graduate. 
It takes some of us a long time to pass the ex- 
aminations; but Bob, he was so “‘savvey”’ about 
being a man, a real man, that he got promoted 
ahead of the rest of the class!’ 


THE END 
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